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A NOTE ON SOME FORMS OF KINSHIP STRUCTURE! 
By R. F. FORTUNE 


i is commonly recognized now that in native societies formal 

kinship structure need not be either purely patrilineal or purely 
matrilineal, on the one hand, or simply bilateral on the other hand. 
There may be a patrilineal line reckoned as well as a matrilineal line. 
An old explanation of this conceivably dual type of structure was 


that a later patrilineal form had been imposed on an earlier matri- 
lineal form. This explanation being without proof, it is now generally 
recognized that the formal possibilities of unilateral descent are: 

(1) Male line vis-a-vis to male line. 

(2) Female line vis-a-vis to female line. 

(3) Male line vis-a-vis to female line. 
and that this third form stands in its own right. Meanwhile the 
functioning of this third form of unilateral structure has not yet 
been stated, In this note it will be stated in relation to certain 
common forms of marriage. 

Two types of cross-cousin marriage, the marriage of a man with 

his mother’s brother’s daughter, and the marriage of a man with his 
father’s sister’s daughter, will be dealt with in the social implications 





1 The writer is indebted to Dr. Margaret Mead for criticism of some detail of 
this note, and to Mr. W. E. H. Stanner for the preparation of the diagrams for 
publication ; for the basis of four years in the Oceanic field to the Australian National 
Research Council, for two expeditions, and to the Research Council of the Social 
Sciences of Columbia University for a subsequent expedition. 
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that follow under each of the above three forms of unilateral structure. 
The dual organization according to which the mother’s brother’s 
daughter is the same person, or in the same class, as the father’s 
sister’s daughter may be set aside from the discussion, which will be 
illustrative. The term /Jine will be used, it being understood that a 
family line is the nucleus of a class of varying extension, and that, 
whatever the degree of classificatory extension, the conclusions 
applicable to lines may be applied equally to their extensions. 
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Where the marriage of a man with his mother’s brother’s 
daughter is the convention in a patrilineally organized society, the 
usual social drama is one played between two male lines, one of which 
has a lien in perpetuity on the sisters of the men of the other. 


Thus in Fig. I male line (a) has a lien in perpetuity on the sisters 
of male line (6). Line (0) is to (c) as (a) is to (6), and so on until (z) 
is to (a) as line (a) is to (6). 
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The most interesting social consequence of this system is that 
it is impossible for a man to marry a woman without his creating a 
lien in perpetuity upon the male line she comes from in favour of his 
male descendants. The women who are sisters of a male line are 
in entail, so to speak, to a vis-a-vis male line. The writer has 
observed this system in the Tchamburi tribe of the Sepik River in 
New Guinea, and the most interesting aspect of it is the play of 
personal passions against a bulwark of what may be called entail in 
women. Payments are made for women in marriage, but women 
are not regarded’ as absolute property nevertheless. The sequence 
is presumably not that women are property—they may be entailed 
and paid for ; it is rather that an equal obligation is laid upon either 
sex—a man must marry his mother’s brother’s daughter. Then, 
since the social drama is conceived as a play between patrilineal 
lines, women become the object of liens in perpetuity, and this type 
of entail is validated by payments made against it by those whom it 
benefits. Men, however, are regarded as the beneficiaries in marriage, 
and women are regarded as property just to the extent that men are 
regarded as beneficiaries. 


We may now turn to the marriage of a man with his father’s 
sister’s daughter, confining ourselves for the time being to patriliny 
again. This contrasts structurally in that a reciprocity between two 
male lines is established, instead of a lien of one line upon the other. 


It will be clear from Fig. II that with father’s sister’s daughter 
marriage, line (a) gives a sister to line (b) in marriage in alternate 
generations, while line (b) gives a sister to line (a) in marriage in 
the interlocking alternate generations. The writer has not seen this 
system in operation personally. It occurs, for example, sporadically 
among the Iatmiil tribe of the Sepik River, where Bateson reports 
the recognition by the natives of the daughter given in marriage in 
reciprocity for the mother. 


We have now considered the two types of cross-cousin marriage 
where the social structure is that of two vis-a-vis male lines. Where, 
on the contrary, the social structure is that of two vis-a-vis female 
lines, an exact correspondence, with the substitution of men for 
women might follow. It may be well to follow up this possibility 
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in order to throw well into relief what actually does occur in our 
subsequent discussion. 

Theoretically, with mother’s brother’s daughter’s marriage one 
female line has a lien in perpetuity on the brothers of another female 
line. With father’s sister’s daughter marriage one female line enters 
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into reciprocity with another female line, there being a brother given 
by one in one generation, and the son of this man being returned in 
marriage to the female line to which his father was brother in the 
next generation. Thus for mother’s brother’s daughter marriage 
we have diagrammatically : 

Line (a) has a lien in perpetuity on the brothers of the women of 
line (5) ; (5) is to (c) as (a) is to (6), and soon. The writer does not 
know of a matrilineal society where the legal corollary of entail in 
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men has been perfected. It is possibly a difficult system to maintain. 
What does happen in an actual case is that in Fiji under matrilineal 
organization men of matrilineal lines (brothers of women of the line) 
have a lien on their mother’s brother’s daughter. In short, the 
concept that men are beneficiaries in marriage and women, in so far 
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property, may in practice completely override the principle that men 
are the backbone of male lines, women of female lines. The social 
drama under matriliny may be played between brothers of separate 
female lines, who act with regard to women in marriage much as 
if they were male lines under patriliny. Such matriliny is not matri- 
archy. It is what I have called elsewhere mother’s brother right 
(rather than mother right), and it is by far the more general form. 
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Turning now to the following diagram of father’s sister’s daughter it 
marriage under matriliny we encounter again an existent system. a 
Theoretically (under a matriarchy, counterpart to patriliny) th 

line (a) receives a brother of line (0), in marriage in alternate genera- al 
to 

(a) (y) (b) (z) (c) in 
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Fig. 4 


tion, and in reciprocity gives a brother to line (b) in interlocking 
alternate generations. As line (a) is to line (0) so line (0) is to line 
(c), and so on. 

Actually in the Trobriands, according to Malinowski, an 
approximation to the above system obtains between the most 
aristocratic lines. Let the brothers of line (b) be the high chiefs ; 
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it will be clear that the son of the previous high chief will be alternately 
a brother of line (a) and a brother of line (c), and that he will marry 
the sister of the succeeding high chief. Under a completely matri- 
archal system it might be said that line (0) gives a brother in marriage 
to line (a) in alternate generation, and that the reciprocal occurs 
in interlocking generation ; and similarly, to complete the marriages, 
of line (0) and line (c). The Trobrianders make no such thoroughly 
matriarchal statement in point of fact. However, some specifically 
matrilineal points are made. Marriage in the Trobriands is in 
general patrilocal. But the men, brothers of lines (a) and (c), 
who alternately marry the women of line (0), reside matrilocally. 
That is to say brothers of lines (a) and (c) in alternate generation 
give up their patrilocal residence rights and in so far revolve about 
line (6), which does not reciprocate in this as befits its greater rank. 
It will be noted from Fig. IV that (y) and (z) are actually two male 
lines, They are, as we have said, co-resident in the place owned 
by the line (5). They are unnamed, and are not socially recognized 
as male lines by the Trobrianders, except where they are said to be 
sentimental in origin, and are ascribed to father love. In this way 
the point is made that (a), (b) and (c), matrilineal lines, are the legal 
social units. 

We have now seen by illustration that between male lines women 
may be held in lien, or in reciprocity in alternate generation under 
the forms of marriage considered. Between female lines a matri- 
archal or reciprocal holding of men in lien or in reciprocity is not 
found—but formal discrimination against the recognition of male 
lines is found, operating so that male social and legal units are the 
brothers of female lines, instead of lines going from father to son. 
Such a male social unit may operate with the legality of a lien on 
women with mother’s brother’s daughter marriage (Fiji), and again 
dispense with the possible legal concept of reciprocity in women 
with father’s sister’s daughter marriage (Trobriands). It is possible 
that with male lines the female social unit of sisters of male lines 
might similarly realize or not realize the matriarchal ideal forms. 

We may now turn to our original statement of aim in describing 
the functioning of a third possible form of unilateral structure in 
which a male line carries out social functions vis-a-vis to a female 
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line. If we diagram mother’s brother’s daughter marriage under lir 
this social structure we find: en 
While male line (a) has a lien in perpetuity on the sisters of male g! 

line (6), where two male lines are socially vis-a-vis, where a male th 
be 
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line is socially vis-a-vis with a female line, then marriage with the 
mother’s brother’s daughter shows male line (a) vis-a-vis with female 
lines (d), (e), (f), (g)—-with a different female line in each generation ; 
similarly of male lines (6) and (c). 

It will be clearly evident that with mother’s brother’s daughter 
marriage, where the marriage is socially arranged between a male 
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line and a vis-a-vis female line, the practice of women in lien and in 
entail between kinship lines is likely to be lost, for the women are 
grouped in a social form which stands in its own right. Under 
this form women are neither the sisters of male lines negotiated 
between the lines, or the backbone of female lines negotiated between 
dominant social units made up of the brothers of the lines. What is 
known as sex totemism where men belong to one social group, 
women to another social group of totemic nature, is a form where 
the male line vis-a-vis with the female line is in widest classificatory 
extension. But in narrow or wide extension, the functioning of a 
male line vis-a-vis to a female line is likely to be the negating of 
certain of the consequences that follow from male line vis-a-vis to 
male line or from female line vis-a-vis to female line equally, these 
consequences being, generally speaking, forms of social discrimination 
in status based on sex. (Such discrimination can still be made 
informally, however.) In the case of marriage with mother’s 
brother’s daughter it is suggested that the form between vis-a-vis 
male and female lines implies an equal obligation upon both sexes ; 
whereas the same form of marriage laid on either of the other two 
possible forms of unilateral structure is likely to imply also concepts 
corresponding to entail in land. Similarly, wherever unilateral 
lines enter into any social functioning a balance is secured by 
reckoning two lines, one from father to son, the other mother to 
daughter, that is not secured by emphasizing either one alone. 
This social balance is the functioning of sex totemism whether it 
regulates marriage, as in the theoretical example quoted, or whether 
it plays a different rdéle; for it is possible, as occurs amongst the 
Ashanti, to find a dominant matriliny, or, as amongst the Manus 
of the Admiralty Islands, a dominant patriliny, compatible with 
some part of the social life being regulated by male line vis-a-vis 
to female line. In the typical Australian kinship system the con- 
junction of patrilineal and matrilineal moieties secures the balance 
of sex totemism, which is, on the whole, generally lacking in the 
New Guinea area. 

R. F. FORTUNE 








THE DALY RIVER TRIBES 
A REPORT OF FIELD WORK IN NORTH AUSTRALIA 
By W. E. H. STANNER 


(Continued from previous issue) 


(6) The Ritual Life. 


_— is no extensive ritual at birth. The woman is usually isolated 

from the rest of the camp, particularly from children and 
men, and is assisted in parturition by older women relatives. Mention 
has already been made of the restrictions placed upon a pregnant 
woman in respect to tyayatt food, but these cease after the birth of 
the child. Until puberty is near, the child does not need to observe 
the ¢yayait prohibitions. Judged by the attitude to the other major 
crises of life, as puberty, marriage, and death, the natives seem to 
regard birth as a comparatively unimportant affair. Infanticide 
and abortion were common formerly and probably also cannibalism. 
A child is usually not named for about two years. Ordinarily it is 
given only one name at first, but there is nothing to prevent its having 
more than one. By the time adult years are reached every man and 
woman has several personal names, one of which is nearly always a 
“‘nick-name,’’ and the others (with some exceptions) names of relatives. 
There is definite sexual differentiation in personal names. A boy 
commonly takes the name of his father, or his father’s father, or 
perhaps a brother of one of these. He need not necessarily be named 
after a relative at all. Two brothers sometimes have the same name. 
There is no rule, however, and name inheritance does not always 
hold. There is a difference of opinion whether it is right to call a 
child by the name of someone living who is not a close relative, 
though genealogies show that this has happened fairly frequently. 

One direct cause of multiple names is the strict prohibition 
against the use by another person of the name of someone who has 
died recently. Thus every death may mean the immediate assump- 
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tion of a new name by someone still in the community of the living 
who has shared a name with the dead person. Names given natives 
by white people have a useful function here in being exempt from this 
prohibition, just as beef may be eaten by a native to whom all meat 
is tyayait. Beef is ‘‘ another kind of meat,’ and white names are 
‘another kind of name.’”’ In addition to these purely personal 
names, a great number of kinship terms and terms indicating social 
status are used towards each individual, e.g., terms for the various 
stages of initiation ; terms for a woman before and after child-birth ; 
terms for the single, the married, for widows and widowers; and 
terms for people in broad age groups. 

The native theory of sex, and the beliefs concerning conception 
and pregnancy, are discussed later. 

The rites at puberty are now for all river tribes the most 
important of their remaining ritual. In the midst of generalized 
ritual decay they stand nearly unaltered. The circumcision cere- 
monies attending puberty are eagerly looked forward to and vividly 
remembered as the most spectacular events of tribal and inter- 
tribal social life. At the moment these ceremonies have special 
significance. 

When a boy is between twelve and fifteen his father makes 
secret arrangement with men of another tribe to seize the boy 
suddenly and take him away to their country. Both the captors 
and the country to which the boy is taken are termed mamakaloan 
throughout the ceremonial period. The boy’s own country is 
mununuk, and it is to mununuk (the ceremonial ground) that he is 
returned by mamakaloan after an indeterminate period ranging from 
days to six or seven weeks. During this period he has no communi- 
cation whatever with his own people. He is completely isolated, 
and undergoes a most rigid discipline. He must not immerse in 
water. He must eat sparingly and only of certain foods. The rest 
are tyayait. He must not laugh or be boisterous. He may talk 
only to certain people. He must go through prescribed ritual forms. 
The function of them all in part is to impress him deeply with the 
gravity of his position. This is the open, calculated purpose of the 
old men from the time when his circumcision becomes a possibility. 
This part of initiation is made a searching emotional experience as 
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well as a dramatic climax to boyhood, and is accompanied by priva- 
tion, rigid discipline, and much awe-inspiring ritual. Among the 
Mulluk Mulluk and Madngella initiation falls naturally into four 
periods: (1) an indeterminate period of isolation in mamakaloan, 
during which both mununuk and mamakaloan make preparations 
for the return and circumcision of the boy; (2) a period of two or 
three days during which the boy is returned to mununuk, and is 
circumcised. During this period public interest and excitement 
reach an extreme pitch and the normal life of the community is 
suspended. It is also a favoured time for the public discharge of 
grievances which have accumulated since the last ceremony; (3) 
a period of about a week while the boy awaits the healing of his wound 
and then undergoes a ritual washing. Throughout this period, as 
from the moment of his return to mununuk, the boy is in a relation 
of warbat, or complete silence, with mamakaloan; (4) an indeter- 
minate period in which he re-enters the normal life of his group, 
assumes his new status, and resumes in the old or now modified forms 
the associations which have been ruptured by the impact of the 
puberty rites. The warbat silence is now ended and normal relations 
resumed between mamakaloan and mununuk by a ceremonial 
exchange of gifts. Each of these four periods is marked by cere- 
monial, strongly conventionalized behaviour, and sometimes special 
terminolegy. 

This pattern of initiation at puberty is typical of all river tribes. 
But with the Nangiomeri and the Marithiel there are important 
differences of general initiation. The Marithiel distinguish two 
further initiatory stages, both associated with ceremonies, and 
marked by extreme secrecy. Information about them was very 
difficult to obtain. One of them takes place when a boy is about 
six or seven, and the other perhaps about ten years after he has 
passed through the rites at puberty. The Nangiomeri pass through 
a second initiation after the ceremony at puberty, but not through 
the earlier ceremony of the Marithiel. Much esoteric knowledge of 
songs, dances, mythology, and of religious sacra is acquired at these 
post-puberty ceremonies. All such knowledge is jealously guarded 
from the uninitiated, from other tribesmen, and from whites. I 
had to wait for over four months before it was revealed to me, and 
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then only on the condition that I kept it secret. It is impossible 
" now to establish definitely whether the Mulluk Mulluk and Madngella 
once possessed similar post-puberty ceremonies. It is possible 
that they did, but there are many gaps in their cultures, especially 
in their secret life, about which it is idle to speculate. In those 
tribes which do distinguish several stages of initiation, special 
terms of status and of address are characteristically associated with 
each stage of initiation reached. 

Initiation is more than the dramatization of an individual life 
crisis. It is far more than mere circumcision. The rites at puberty, 
no matter how dramatic their emphasis, only punctuate by formal 
organized ceremonial a social process that runs far deeper and wider. 
The same applies to the further rites of the Nangiomeri and Marithiel. 
In time, in significance for individual and group, initiation is no affair 
of the moment. For perhaps fifteen years it is a rod which disciplines 
the very routine of daily life. The conduct of the individual during 
this period is heavily charged with significance for his later life. 
The dominantly active rdle in initiation is taken by the society: it 
makes the boy an adult. The change does not just come by itself: 
it is produced in him by the society. The evidence for this is 
unmistakable. For weeks at a time initiation ceremonies may 
canalize the life of two or three tribes, and suspend the normal 
routine. Then inter-tribal importance formerly was clearly very 
great. Under existing conditions, in which they are so little altered, 
the importance is relatively greater. In ways which cannot be dealt 
with here, the various initiation ceremonies, especially those at 
puberty, have spectacular social functions of a political, juridical, 
and economic nature. 

Puberty in women is marked by less elaborate ritual. At the 
onset of menstruation the girl is isolated outside the divawur. Strict 
conventions of behaviour are imposed on her, the three most important 
being the same as for a boy about to undergo circumcision—the 
complete avoidance of water except for drinking, no speech or 
association with the other sex, and the assumption of a subdued, 
grave, submissive demeanour. The period ended, the girl undergoes 
a ritual washing, and then rites of reaggregation are carried out. 
Special emphasis is laid upon the resumption of social relationship 
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with men who are eda, or “ brother’”’ to her. Complete avoidance 
from these during her menstruation is most rigidly observed. As 
with the ending of the warbat silence between an initiated boy and 
mamakaloan, an exchange of food gifts ends the ban of silence between 
dandzagaiak (a girl who has commenced her menses) and her neda. 
During subsequent periods the avoidance is reimposed, but somewhat 
less rigidly. 

Marriage for a girl usually follows soon after puberty. A 
betrothed girl may even stay in camp with her future husband 
before she has reached puberty. Sexual relations are not supposed 
to take place. Marriage for a boy may be delayed for many years 
after initiation. Among the Nangiomeri and Marithiel it is not 
permitted until some time after the third stage of initiation, 7.e., 
when a man is in his late ’teens or early twenties. Often a man is 
much older before he marries. The normal method of securing a 
mate is by betrothal in infancy, and by exchange of sisters. Marriages 
are often arranged for children before they are born. When there 
has been no early betrothal, young men often arrange their marriages 
through intermediaries. They may, but do not like, making a 
personal approach to the woman’s parents. A man may also obtain 
a mate by malwa, or abduction. This was formerly very common, 
and was a prolific cause of conflict. Though still practised by bush 
tribes and Marithiel,it has been abandoned by most river natives. 
Before the coming of whites, women captured in raids and fights 
were also kept as wives. Polygyny was formerly the rule, and still 
is among Marithiel and bush tribes, although viewed with what 
may be a pretence of disfavour by Mulluk Mulluk, Madngella and 
Nangiomeri. The levirate exists among all tribes, but the Nangiomeri 
do not approve of a woman passing to the blood-brother of a man. 
It must be to a classificatory brother. 

There is no marriage ceremony except that of bringing a woman 
to one’s camp and sleeping with her between the fires of the wanthz. 

The sexual aspect of marriage is by no means dominant. 
Marriage has as well an economic side of great importance. The 
main significance of local polygyny is in the economic sphere, and 
many natives are frank about this. It is not suggested that polygyny 
does not often arise through sexual attraction, but it would be 
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thoroughly misleading to overemphasize the part it plays. Marriage, 
whether polygynous or not, as a permanent union following betrothal, 
does not receive its full public sanction (by the groom’s kué feasts 
to the bride’s relatives) until after the birth of children. But it 
must be remembered that sexual union, in native theory, is not 
responsible for conception. Moreover, sexual experience outside 
marriage is common, if not universal. People need not wait for 
marriage to obtain sexual satisfaction. Even before puberty 
children are making crude sexual experiments. As shown elsewhere 
in this report, serious discussion of sexuality with most natives is 
nearly impossible, but it is clear that a variety of sexual experience 
comes to girls and youths as they grow. Casual encounters in the 
bush, adolescent love affairs, adultery (apparently not infrequent), 
and several forms of sanctioned licence, leave few uninitiated into 
sexual love by the time they reach late youth. Chastity is regarded 
as of very little importance. Short transient unions between young 
men and women are characteristic of the native societies at the 
moment. There is no reason to think that these impermanent 
unions are a product of the altered condition of the societies, but they 
are clearly a symptom of disequilibrium, for they occur now much 
more frequently than before. Many young men and women have 
expressed to me a distaste for “‘ permanent ’’ marriage. Nevertheless, 
some such unions are prolonged indefinitely until they are regarded 
in much the same way as marriages which have followed orthodox 
betrothal. It is interesting to note that the economic efficiency of 
the partner in such a union is a common reason for prolonging it. 
Liaisons are no barrier to marriage with other mates. When marriage 
follows formal betrothal, divorce is only possible for the Mulluk Mulluk 
and Madngella when serious defect by one partner makes the marriage 
intolerable. This rarely happens, but when it does divorce is readily 
seen to be the best thing for everybody. Sufficient grounds for 
divorce, such as repeated adultery, or extreme laziness, give the 
dirawur good reason to sanction divorce. Its interests as well as 
those of the wronged individual are affected. The fault is invariably 
construed to be on the woman’s side. In fact, the entire psychic 
relationship of the sexes is one of great social significance: there is 
much distrust, hostility and insinuation of misconduct between 
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them ; jealousy, suspicion of infidelity, and endless quarrelling with 
and over women, strike a constant strident note in divawur life ; 
and the working of social mechanisms which function to subordinate 
women socially (e.g., abduction, sexual licence, and certain 
conventions of love-making) tend to induce psychic unrest. Men 
generally attribute a series of undesirable qualities to women. They 
are held to be faithless, untrustworthy, sexually insatiable, and to 
talk too much. In the temporary unions mentioned above women 
may be dismissed at the whim of the man, and women are invariably 
blamed for whatever adultery and elopement take place. 
Numerous cases were recorded of illegal marriages, but great 
caution was necessary in dealing with instances of apparent irregu- 
larity. It is fairly common to find marriages which in fact are correct 
and legal but which appear to be incorrect (i.e., in kinship 
terminology) from the point of view of other people. Thus, of two 
men who are distant eda to each other, one may call a woman nagul 
(wife) and the other kiluy (mother). This differentiation does not 
itself depend upon an earlier irregularity (although such cases do 
occur), but would seem to be part of the normal functioning of a 
practical system in the normal drift from the ideal. Such marriages 
never appear to the natives as irregular: the terminological situation 
interests them when pointed out, but there is no suggestion of the 
admitted illegality which marks certain other marriages. Most 
of these are due directly or indirectly to the scarcity of women of the 
right relationship. Resentment at such marriages has worn itself 
out, except where other tribes are concerned, and it is a favourite 
gibe that the Marithiel marry anyone. The position in the kinship 
system of the children of irregular marriages is reckoned through 
whichever parent is more closely related to the individual concerned. 
Both kinship and local principles have a place in this decision, thus 
making choice sometimes difficult where the issue is not clear. The 
full resources of genealogical knowledge are thus sometimes drawn 
upon. Contrary to the usual Australian principle of “ throwing 
away the father’ when reckoning the position of children whose 
parents have married irregularly, the tendency here seems to be to 
reckon through the father in the absence of a strong matrilineal lead. 
There is no illegitimacy. A child whose father is not known (as in 
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the case of a woman who conceives by another man after the death 
of her husband, and does not remarry) always has a kaka, or mother’s 
brother, to give it social status. 

Orthodox marriage with a betrothed brings in its train for a 
man enduring economic obligations towards his wife’s relatives. 
Such linkages are associated with very strong conventions of 
behaviour. It is significant that the two most important ties arising 
in this way among the Mulluk Mulluk and Madngella, the kué and 
the waruyuy, arise only through marriage with the orthodox mate, 
t.e., the distant m.b.d. or f.s.d., and not usually through any other 
marriage. This draws a distinction of great functional importance 
between the orthodox marriage and the legal alternative marriages 
outlined earlier. From other points of view also the marriages 
are conceived differently by the natives. The kué referred to is a 
series of ceremonial feasts which a man prepares for his wife’s parents 
and close relatives, at the direction of the wife’s mother. The 
waruguy links a man and his brother-in-law (atu), in a rather more 
diffuse relationship, which consists primarily of the obligation to send 
regularly to the wife’s brother gifts of food and articles of value. 
Around both kué and waruguy other patterns, economic and 
ceremonial, have been woven. Many other relationships are set 
up by marriage, such as the anbiygil relationship between a woman 
and her husband’s brothers and sisters, and the ki#ydydit relationship 
between a woman and her husband’s mayor. These cannot, however, 
be entered into here, except to mention that their significance is 
mainly in economics and camp domestics. 

Conflict. The conflicts in which a native may be involved fall 
into a number of named and clearly defined types. These are: 
(1) dattman, a camp brawl with the handiest weapons, often arising 
over the theft of firewood ; (2) munuk, the domestic quarrel of a 
man and his wife; (3) mamakwarug, the public duel between a 
woman’s seducer and the man to whom she is betrothed; (4) 
dawor, the formal fight between groups (hordes or tribes) over the 
abduction of women; (5) nimymernuy, a fight between individuals 
and (probably) groups of individuals over defections in merbok ; 
(6) yerenuk, the most serious conflict that can befall. It is between 
tribes, or allied groups of tribes, in retaliation for a murder by 
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mamakpik, the sorcerer. Datiman, nunuk and mamakwarug were 
rarely very serious, although deaths have been caused by them. 
The others are regarded much more gravely, and are nearly always 
attended by casualties, and often by deaths. The specific object 
of yerenuk was to kill as many as possible. There are conventional 
methods of declaring grievances, arranging the fighting ground and 
conducting the fight itself. 


(7) Economics. 


The present economic life of river tribes bears only faint 
semblance to its original. White and Chinese contact with the 
natives has been predominantly economic in motive. Even the 
Mission of 1890 is said to have made extensive use of native labour. 
In contact with new motives, new incentives, unfamiliar types of 
economic activity and new modes of organization, the pursuit of 
end-results without parallel in their own scheme, native economic 
institutions have been rapidly debilitated. Most natives now pretend 
to a showy familiarity with white methods and incentives, but it 
goes little deeper than pretence. 

What might be called the minutie of aboriginal economic life— 
the daily hunting and collecting of food ; the methods of procuring 
it; the preparation of meals; the collection of firewood; the 
organization and clearing of divawur sites ; the moving of the divawur; 
the manufacture of weapons, ornaments, camp equipment, nets, 
and other articles ; and the sexual division of function throughout 
this range of activities—follows broadly the common Australian 
pattern, and will not be discussed further. More detailed mention 
may be made, however, of the institutions of the larger economy 
and their working. The horde itself sometimes acted as a unit in 
fishing and hunting, under the direction of the old men. It appears 
always to have moved camp as a unit when following food sources. 
From two to five neighbouring hordes often associated in group 
fishing and hunting. Patterns of behaviour associated with these 
were highly organized. Little room was left for uncertainty or 
dispute in organization of such ventures, or for trouble over sharing 
the product. Customary standards and methods were a constant 
safeguard. Within the horde there was much fortuitous association 
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in the economics. of daily life between individuals and between 
families, for reasons of friendship, close kinship ties, special ability 
with spear or throwing stick, and so on. A common working team 
was formed by a man’s sister and his wife, the sister coupling the 
roles of chaperon and friend. The domestic economy of the horde 
patterned itself unobtrusively along the lines of the kinship structure. 
It is failing to do so now, but every man and woman is still saddled 
with specific and more diffused economic obligations. Even before 
puberty, but to a diminishing extent to-day, children begin to 
assume the economic réles which normally become so important in 
later life. Before marriage a man’s chief economic obligations are 
to (a) his nayor, to which he must bring a constant stream of food ; 
(b) his dtvawur, which by well-defined custom shares in the product 
of a good day’s hunt; (c) the parents and near relatives of his 
future wife, whose bad opinion might mean the loss of his paléet, 
his betrothed; (d) his partners in merbok (to be described later). 
In addition to these, he was continually being drawn through kinship 
affiliations into assisting others to discharge their own obligations. 
Marriage lessened the drain of none of these, and added new 
complexity to most of them. Werag obligations were now added 
to his mayor obligations. After his marriage, a series of ceremonial 
kué feasts had to be prepared for his wife’s mother, father and other 
close relatives. This often took years to discharge, and could bear 
down upon him very onerously. His merbok transactions became 
more involved. The growth of his children to puberty, with 
betrothal and marriage following, made fresh economic charges on 
him. Even at death, as at all other crises in life, his economic 
efficiency was drawn upon. Until old age overtook him, both nagor 
and werag still made their claims. Then the yield of his own 
efficiency returned to him, if he had managed his affairs judiciously. 
Of course, he had received as well as given throughout life, for the 
obligatory economic ties which linked him with some people linked 
still others with him, and as some drew on him, he drew on others. 
Sister’s husband, daughter’s husband, son’s wife and her brothers, 
as well as his own werag, now became his gift-givers. Food, tobacco, 
clothes, hair-belts, ornaments, all came through them to him. 
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Merbok is an exceedingly well-organized system of inter-tribal 
exchange which has joined every tribe between the Adelaide river 
and the Victoria river, perhaps even further, in a vast economic 
network. Almost certainly it extends, or did extend, far beyond 
these points. Its bases are a series of continuous, delayed exchanges 
of articles of intrinsic, utilitarian value between individuals within 
the one tribe, and in different tribes. Red ochre, kaolin, spears, 
hair-belts, dilly-bags, boomerangs, pearl shell, necklaces, arm- 
bands, girdles, wax, and numerous other articles pass along from 
individual to individual on traditional routes. The inter-tribal 
economy tends to draw certain articles in one direction, and send 
other articles in the opposite direction. To a great extent the flow 
in each direction is thus governed by the demand for certain articles. 
For example, bamboo is sent hundreds of miles from the Daly to the 
Victoria river to make the shafts of shovel-spears, since there is said 
to be no local bamboo on the Victoria river. This is multiplied 
a hundredfold in the merbok economy : a vast network of exchanges 
results. Merbok is a dominant influence in daily life. The planning 
of coups ; the calculation of merbok income as against merbok debts, 
disproportion in which may lead to deep humiliation, bad feeling, 
conflict, and even death ; the organization or carrying out of visits 
to receive or pay merbok; the intense gratification, the added 
prestige, of having made successful merbok; and most important 
of all, the realization that the merbok partner must before long 
reciprocate with equal or greater liberality, brought to everyday life 
interest, absorbing preparation, and either a pleasant sense of 
completion or an equally pleasant anticipation. Though devoid 
of ceremonial, merbok transactions were not simply utilitarian. 
Merbok partners were always friends, and sometimes much closer 
than friends, being linked by the most intimate bonds of kinship. 
Thus, a common pattern of merbok exchange was for an article to 
pass from a man to his wife, to her brother, and then to his wife, 
t.¢., to the first man’s sister, and then perhaps through the children 
of one of the marriages to a more distant partner. The husband- 
wife, parent-child, wife’s brother-ego’s sister, merbok patterns 
are very common, or were very common, for the general decay of 
native institutions has seriously damaged the merbok network. 
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Entire tribes have dropped out. Only a few partners are to be found. 
There is general impoverishment in articles suitable for exchange. 
But merbok still goes on. How deeply it is rooted in something more 
than material gain is shown by the persistence of merbok associations 
when all possibility of utilitarian benefit is gone. A much thinner 
stream of valuables does still pass along the traditional routes, 
supplemented now by European clothes, coloured beads, tobacco, 
and manufactured articles. The importance of the exchange is still 
great, although much of its former spirit, volume, intricate patterns, 
and associated conventions have disappeared. 


(8) Religion. 

For the Mulluk Mulluk and Madngella the religious background 
of life has almost disappeared. Most of their own beliefs have been 
forgotten, and they retain only a few scraps of the Christian theology 
taught them forty years ago. Other tribes, such as the Nangiomeri 
and Marithiel, which have not suffered the same cultural shock, 
retain their beliefs to a much greater extent. Bush tribes like the 
Nangor and Moiil, with which the writer made no effective contact, 
seem, on native reports, to be very little altered. 

All river tribes hold strong belief in immortality. The human 
soul (mir) or personality, variously conceived by different tribes, 
survives death, or through death enters in a new form a new existence 
in a country far away near where the sun rises. The Mulluk Mulluk 
call this Anmel, a land where no living person has been, and whence 
none returns. The belief varies in detail between individuals, but 
there is general belief in the existence of barug, or spirits of the dead. 
The exact relationship of mir to baruy is vague, and no one will give 
a definite answer about it. The impression seems to be that the 
mir becomes a baruy in Anmel, but if one presses the question further 
the reply is invariably : “‘ How do we know what goes on in Ammel ? ”’ 
It is clear that the baruy are not allies of the living. They have no 
concern for the welfare of the living. If not intent on evil they at 
least have the power to wreak it, and are thus to be feared, though 
not propitiated, for there is no way known of doing this. The only 
way of coping with their threat is simply to avoid going where one is 
likely to meet them, for although some believe that these spirits 
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never leave Anmel, others believe that they do, and that one may meet 
them in lonely places, in night shadows, or in unfamiliar country. 
All of these are shunned. The spirits of the dead inspire paralyzing 
fear in the more credulous, and a chilly unease even in the stronger- 
minded. A few natives have armed themselves rather pitifully with 
attempted disbelief, but the fear still keeps its grip. No one in 
waking life is supposed ever to have seen a baruy, although some 
think that under favourable conditions they might be seen. Most 
natives say, however, that these spirits are invisible, but that they 
appear to them in dreams, when they assume a grotesque, repulsive 
man-like form. Sleepers waking screaming out of barug-ridden 
dreams cause many night alarms in the camp. 

The Nangiomeri people their spirit-world both with baruy 
(N. ayutf) and with adida, a malevolent spirit which preys on 
the uncovered bodies of the dead. Adida are also invisible to waking 
eyes, but may be seen during sleep. They also are anthropomorphic. 
Mulluk Mulluk and Madngella appear to have no counterpart to the 
agut{, whose history goes back into the mythological past of the 
Nangiomeri, whereas the entire mythology of the former tribes 
has perished. 

Thoughts of death and of the dead are never far from the Daly 
native. Camp conversation often turns in this direction. It is 
never difficult to start a native on a train of thought which ends in 
talk of death, unless there is distrust of the questioner. This 
preoccupation with death amounts almost to an obsession, and seems 
definitely touched with morbidity. There is much in the systems of 
belief and in the social environment to explain the bias. Life is 
filled with the constant threat of harm from barug and adida, and 
also from an even more terrifying source—the mamakpik, the stealer 
of kidney fat. A short examination of the beliefs concerned with 
death and with the mamakpik will further illustrate this trend of 
thought. 

Death is regarded as both natural and unnatural. As in most 
Australian tribes the death of an infant, a young child, or an aged 
person, is regarded as completely natural. So is a death which 
supervenes on certain types of sickness. Where, for example, the 
decline is slow and apparent to everyone, and unattended by any 
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suspicious circumstance, no further explanation of death is needed. 
The heart is sometimes said to have rotted or become too hot (of 
which. coughing, blood-spitting, sweats and feverishness are thought 
to be symptoms) and so to have caused death. There is then no 
suspicion of anything amiss. But deaths after sudden, inexplicable 
illness ; deaths by unexpected spearings in times of peace; deaths 
by strange accidents, by snake-bite, by alligator attack, immediately 
arouse suspicion, and the possibility of human malpractice, with 
occult aid, occurs to everyone. This may have been (a) mawia, 
the secret administration of poison ; (b) palagur, the privy burning 
of the deceased’s excrement, nail-clippings, clothing, or any intimate 
possession ; (c) most dreaded of all, the mamakpik, called in pidgin 
“the devil doctor.” In their impact on social life mawia and 
palayur are of completely subordinate importance to mamakptk. 
The occult element in each is roughly proportionate to their social 
importance. In mamakpik and palagur the inner principle is much 
the same—evil-intentioned secret manipulation of malign super- 
natural forces by someone who understands how to.control and direct 
them. No one admits that he possesses this knowledge, though 
freely attributing it to other tribes. It is difficult to give an exact 
account of mawia. Nod native poison can be obtained, and it is said 
always to have come from distant countries. The native does not 
seek an explanation of the working of mamakpik and palagur in the 
face of unmistakable evidence of the scores of deaths that they have 
worked. Their validity is absolute: if the method is known and 
carried out, the evil effect will follow. There is mythological sanction 
for and a mass of historical verification of this belief. On questioning, 
the native seems to stand midway between the idea of the secret acts, 
performed by someone who understands them, themselves producing 
the evil effect, and the idea of the acts releasing forces of evil which in 
turn produce the effect. It is difficult to exaggerate the terror the 
mamakptk inspires. It amounts to a mass neurosis which grips all 
the river. Few natives will walk alone out of the light and warmth 
of the campfires. None will face a night journey in the bush except 
with companions. Even in broad daylight no one likes to walk 
alone. None ventures into unfamiliar country, lonely tracts of 
bush, pockets in the hills, or far from customary hunting grounds. 
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Night intensifies the terrors which fill the day, for darkness is the 
time most favoured by the mamakpik. Other tribesmen visiting 
the river are never at ease, nor is any native even a few miles from 
his familiar haunts. Elaborate care is taken to protect camps from 
stealthy night attack. Screens of dry, crackling bushes, and even 
wire-netting, are used. Every camp has its watch dogs. Many 
dtrawur are hidden deep in patches of jungle. In such an atmosphere 
suspicion at death is easily aroused. There are said to be clear 
symptoms of mawia and palagur. It is mamakpik which needs 
elaborate detection. It cannot be diagnosed with certainty before 
death, even though everyone feels moral certainty that mamakpik 
has been responsible. Certainty is established by mystic divination 
after death, in which vocal appeal is made to the mir of the dead to 
indicate the murderer. The closest relatives of the dead usually 
make the appeal. The involved ritual of divination follows the 
common Australian pattern of searching for marks on the grave, 
attributing them to the mir, and regarding them as confirmation of 
the suspicions held. The Daly method of divination often enables 
the identity of the mamakpik to be established, whether he worked 
alone or in company, and from what direction he came. Other 
methods of divination are known and were once practised, but have 
dropped into disuse. There are many complexities of divination, 
and of mamakptk’s methods which cannot be entered into here. 

The most impressive function of divination is to give a complete 
and satisfactory explanation of deaths which are felt to be unnatural 
and which would otherwise remain an intolerable mystery, causing 
serious disquiet. Divination may do little more than give occult 
seal to suspicion already held, but the native mentality expects, 
awaits, and is attuned to such guilt-fixation by verdict of the mur. 
It was formerly the practice to avenge the dead when the mir had 
spoken. This is no longer possible, owing to police supervision, but 
isolated acts of vengeance do occur. Failure to avenge does not 
appear to affect the welfare or the status of the dead in Anmel, but 
it does induce un sentiment d’incomplétude in the living, which makes 
its contribution to the general loss of vital tone in their lives. No 
tribe admits to the possession of mamakpik. To do so would be to 
invite both native attack and police investigation, for garbled and 
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THE DALY RIVER TRIBES. PLATE IV. 


Nunum, an historic banyan tree and a camping and signalling ground near Bangar 
billabong in Mulluk Mulluk territory south of the Daly River. 














THE DALY RIVER TRIBES. PLATE V. 


A Mulluk Mulluk native and the articles he has received as merbok from his 
exchange-partner in another tribe. 














THE DALY RIVER TRIBES. PLATE VI. 
Across the knees of the sitting men the boy (with head-band showing at the left of 
the picture) will lie for the circumcision. The men are all members of other tribes. 
The picture was taken during the Marithiel puberty rites. 
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contorted accounts of the “ doctor blackfellow’’ have spread to 
whites and police in the district. Natives believe that to confess to 
being a mamakpik would mean instant death, if not from whites 
then from natives. During my stay a rumour spread that a policeman 
had threatened to shoot on sight anyone pointed out to him as a 
mamakpik. This caused great upset, and seriously interfered with 
my research. The danger to administration is the possibility through 
misunderstanding of confounding the mamakfik with the socially 
useful miumidakar, who might be called the medicine-man, but who 
is also referred to in pidgin as the “ doctor blackfellow.” To 
distinguish between the two, a native talking in pidgin calls the 
mamakptk the “ devil doctor,” but I should not think any local white 
understands the difference. I feel sure that no river tribe possesses 
a professed mamakpik, and only one miumdakar exists among all 
the tribes. And he is only “a little bit” miumdakar. A man 
becomes a miumdakar by associating in dreams with the spirits of 
the dead. He has no potency against mamakpik, but is able by 
rubbing and touching to cure certain bodily ills. He fills a social 
réle of great value, much influence, and some profit. But he holds 
it precariously, and loses his power once he stops dreaming of the 
spirits of the departed. 

In keeping with the widespread belief that evil, danger and 
immorality all reach their maxima in distant tribes, ali existing 
sorcerers are said to come from a long way away. Most river tribes 
agree that the Berinken possess a great many sorcerers, which though 
almost certainly untrue is not unpleasing to the Moiil, Nangor and 
Marithiel, who nevertheless make much public show of denying it. 
The motive for the theft of kidney fat, though belief about it is 
somewhat muddled, is more readily understood than the place of 
kidney fat in the native theory of physiology. No special bodily 
function can be discovered for it except the important one of being 
essential to life. Combined with red ochre, itself of great ritual value, 
kidney fat can heal and give better health if applied to the body. 
The Nangiomeri believe that the kidney fat, hidden in the banks of 
watering places, is an irresistible attraction to fish, animals and birds, 
which will never then leave the country. Thus, continuity of food 
supply is assured in the country to which the mamakptk takes his 
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prize. The genius of the mamakpik is that he leaves no scar or wound 
on his victim, being able to heal the incision by magic. For this 
reason several clumsy amateurs were soundly ridiculed for leaving 
gaping wounds in their victims. 

River tribes now bury their dead in the ground, but the Marithiel 
still practise tree-burial, which was once universal. Mulluk Mulluk 
and Madngella formerly burned the remains after one form of 
divination, and then buried the ashes. The head was often buried 
separately. The bones of a dead person who dies in another country 
are sometimes brought back for burial, and are often carried for 
months until an opportunity arises. Soon after death the possessions 
of the dead person are burned, and the ashes buried in or near the 
grave. Ifthe death has taken place in the absence of a close relative 
he or she hurriedly returns, and according to the custom of /amlama 
hurls a spear at or beats another relative who was present at the 
death. Burial itself is not associated with any ritual except endless 
wailing, although McKillop reports that it once was.* Final rites 
(¢farpurit) are carried out months or years after burial. If death 
has been due to sorcery, revenge must have been carried out in the 
interval. Yarpunt food and gifts are placed on the grave, a feast 
follows, and every trace of the grave is then obliterated. The dead 
person is thus finally ushered out of the world of the living. The 
prohibition on the use of his name is now lifted. 


Mention has already been made of the entire disappearance of 
Mulluk Mulluk and Madngella mythology. Nangiomeri and 
Marithiel are quickly losing theirs, but I was able to record in text 
form a number of their tales. 

The Theory of Sex. The native theory of sex is not easily 
obtained. With most river natives serious discussion of sexual 
beliefs is nearly impossible. This is a specific product of the culture 
contact, although there is a conventional rein upon such discussion. 
The English word “shame” has a surprising currency among a 
number of tribes, nearly always used in a sexual context. In every 
native language spoken on the river there is a term (Mulluk Mulluk 
yim) which is used in a very generalized way to denote embarrassment 





*Op. cit. p. 259. 
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confusion, or shame. A man is ym in the presence of strangers. 
He is yim when his wife’s mother’s name is mentioned. He is yim 
when he is ridiculed and made angry. He is yim at coarse talk by 
whites of his sexual association with his wife. But the specific idea 
of shame in respect to sexuality has become attached to the general 
concept of yim in a way which, I think, is foreign to its original use. 
So that now in conversation with whites shame, or yim, means 
primarily sexual shame. Among themselves (particularly the bush 
tribes which visit the Daly river) there is no sense of shame at sight of 
another’s nakedness. The avoidances, of course, which hold in 
ordinary social intercourse make it unthinkable that a man should 
look, é.g., at his wife’s mother if she were naked. Few river natives 
now ever are naked, but I have seen grown men stand naked before 
women without the least shame, and among bush tribes, women 
before men. Much of the guilty sense of shame felt at the mention 
of sexual matters and at the uncovering of the sexual organs has been 
learned from whites, or else is assumed for their benefit. European 
clothes are thus a valued possession, for both men and women have 
become sensitive about appearing without clothes before whites. 
Of course, clothes are wanted for other reasons also. 

Thus, the native theory of sex is not learned without difficulty, 
even from men. Conditions on the river make it impossible to use 
women as informants. It is clear, however, that two theories of 
sex exist side by side: (a) a mystical theory of the type commonly 
found in Australian cultures, and (0) a barely understood, confused 
version of orthodox theory learned from whites. The emphasis in 
belief ranges from tribes like the Mulluk Mulluk and Madngella, 
which have completely forgotten their own mystical theory (which 
undoubtedly existed) to bush tribes with only the most imperfect 
knowledge of white beliefs. In tribes (like the Marithiel) where the 
beliefs co-exist in some definite form, the framing of the question 
governs the answer one receives. According to the Nangiomeri, 
mambir, or spirit children, enter a woman with certain types of food, 
or while she is bathing, or crossing a stream. Mambir originally 
came out of a rock from which a spring gushed in dream-times, and 
now are to be found in all permanent water. They sometimes invest 


trees, but always stay near water and near women. Old people 
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sometimes see them, but never young people. An interesting 
distinction is drawn between (1) a child’s father, z.e., the social father, 
or husband of the child’s mother, and (2) the man who “ finds ”’ the 
child, i.e., finds and gives to the woman the food considered to be 
responsible for her pregnancy. Many men can thus point out 
children whom they “ found,” but who have other “ fathers.”” The 
distinction approximates to that between genitor and pater. In the 
pure native theory the sexual act seems to have mostly an erotic 
significance, but in the altered belief it is considered to be in some way 
concerned with pregnancy. How or why is not known. Many 
natives think that mambir will not enter a woman who has had too 
much sexual association with white men, and they attribute to this 
the fact that so few women now have children. There has been, 
and still is, a great deal of sexual association of white men and black 
women. This is not actively resented, and by some tribes is even 
invited. Resentment only arises when whites or Chinese refuse or 
forget to pay satisfactorily with food, tea, sugar, and tobacco for the 
services of the woman, or prevent the woman from returning to her 
camp when she wishes to return, or when her superordinate relatives 
tell her to return. In all river tribes there are definite social 


mechanisms (such as madarma, which permits a man to improve his 
economic position by prostituting his wife) which facilitate such 
intercourse with white men. The Marithiel and Moiil offer their 
women with great freedom. 


Conclusion. This report has made brief mention of certain 
phases of the acute culture contact which is taking place on the Daly 
river. Its history has been roughly outlined. Some of its conse- 
quences for the native societies have been indicated, but the full story 
has not been told. Ina later paper the problem will be dealt with to 
the full extent of the material available. 


My study of the sociology of Daly River tribes is not yet 
completed, and I hope to return to the field in 1934 to continue the 
research. For this reason the report has not given to a number of 
aspects of the culture-contact situation on the Daly River the 
attention which, in my opinion, is merited by their significance for 
native administration in North Australia. Such additional comment 
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as may be necessary will be more conclusive and thus more valuable 
at the completion of the inquiries commenced in 1932. 

In concluding this report, I desire to express my gratitude to 
the Australian National Research Council for its liberal endowment 
of my research, and to its executive officers for their kindness and 
consideration, My thanks are due particularly to Dr. H. G. Chapman, 
Hon. Treasurer, and to Mr. A. Gibson, Hon. Secretary. I must 
acknowledge, also, my indebtedness to Professor A. R. Radcliffe- 
Brown, Dr. Raymond Firth, and Dr. A. P. Elkin for their encourage- 
ment of and interest in my work. Dr. Elkin’s kindly criticism of 
this report has been especially helpful. 


W. E. H. STANNER 








MENTALITY OF AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES 
By S. D. PORTEUS?! 


_ regard to a recent study of the mentality of Australian 
aborigines carried out by Mr. Ralph Piddington, some comments 

might prove of interest. His investigation was carried out with 
groups of adults at La Grange Bay and another group of half-caste 
and full-blood aboriginal children at Beagle Bay Mission, in the 
Kimberley District of north-west Australia. My own study of 
1929, which was described in “‘ The Psychology of a Primitive People” 
(Arnold & Co., London, Longmans Green, New York) was concerned 
in part with adults at Beagle Bay and other natives examined at 
various points in the Kimberley District between Broome and 
Wyndham. Because our subjects were both drawn from the same 
district, our results should be comparable, especially as Mr.Piddington 
worked with me for six months at the University of Hawaii under 
terms of a fellowship, and thus was enabled to use similar tests and 
procedures to those employed by me. In our schedule of examina- 
tions both of us used the Porteus maze test, and in addition a visual 
memory test, using a xylophone presentation of the material with 
Knox cube scoring, and an auditory rote memory test, using my own 
point scale method in scoring. Piddington also used my matching 
footprints test, but changed somewhat the method of application. 
He also attempted to apply the Thurstone hand test, but found it 
unsatisfactory, an experience in agreement with my own. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Piddington I have received a 
copy of his results, and have analysed his data so that in the first 
three tests mentioned his results can be compared directly with 
my own. 

Drs. H. K. Fry and R. H. Pulleine have also recently applied 
the maze tests to a group of Iliaura natives at Macdonald Downs, 
about two hundred miles north-east of Alice Springs.? 


1Professor of Clinical Psychology, University of Hawaii. 


*The Mentality of the Australian Aborigine, by H. K. Fry and R. H. Pulleine, 
The Australian Journal of Experimental Biology and Medical Science, Vol. 8, 1931. 
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As regards the results with this test, there is a remarkably close 
agreement between Piddington’s data and my own. I had examined 
65 male adults in the Kimberley District, and their average score, 
expressed in terms of mental age, was 10-477 years. Piddington’s 
average score of 24 males at La Grange was 10-52 years, a difference of 
only 0-04 of a year. In the Fitzroy Valley District I examined 11 
women, and found their average to be 8-22 years, whereas 
Piddington’s 14 cases at La Grange tested 8-6 years. From the 
data published by Fry and Pulleine I have calculated the average 
test age of their nine adult males to be about 11 years. This agree- 
ment speaks well for the reliability of the test. 

As regards the children examined by Piddington at Beagle Bay, 
there is not quite the same agreement. His cases numbered fifty, 
excluding five who had been previously examined by me. Their 
average chronological age is 9°54 years, their average score in the 
maze test 9-34 years. The twenty-two children tested by me at Beagle 
Bay averaged 12-4 years in age, and tested 10-11 years. If these 
results are reliable this would indicate a slowing-down process in 
mental development associated with increasing age of subjects, 
the average intelligence quotient of the younger group being about 
98, of the older about 82. If, however, the children ten years and 
older are segregated from amongst Piddington’s cases, then their 
average maze score is 10:39, with an average I.Q. of 91-4. Hence 
it is evident that the high I.Q. of Piddington’s group as a whole is 
due to the inclusion of a number of young children. 

This conclusion is in line with my previous findings. In I9I5 
I examined a group of Mission children, half-castes and full-bloods, 
at Point McLeay, South Australia. In an article describing this 
work (Mental Tests with Delinquents and Australian Aboriginal 
Children, Psychological Review, January, 1917) I made an analysis 
of the data, showing that the younger children were not below 
average for their years, but that the older boys and girls tended to fall 
behind. These facts, I concluded, pointed to a short and rapid 
development in children of native blood. In other words, with 
increasing age the response of the aborigines to these tests tended to 
become increasingly inferior to that of the whites. Both Piddington’s 
and my own subsequent results tended to confirm the theory of 
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precocity of development followed by a marked slowing-down of 
mental development as being characteristic of the Australian race. 
Whatever I was able to learn regarding the school progress of Mission 
children, whether at Beagle Bay or Hermannsburg, supported this 
view. The only direct evidence on this point is offered by Fry and 
Pulleine, who examined two groups, one of full-blood and the other 
of three-quarter-caste children at Hermannsburg, using ordinary 
scholastic tests. They were careful to compare children in groups 
of equivalent age and equal length of time at school. Their com- 
ments are: ‘‘ The most definite result of this grouping was to show a 
superiority of scholastic attainment by the senior boys with white 
blood over that of their full-blooded companions. It is tempting to 
draw a conclusion that the full-blooded children are retarded in 
mental growth with increasing age to a greater degree than children 
with some degree of European ancestry. The numbers are too few 
to warrant this deduction, however.’”’ These authors also quote the 
findings of Berry and myself that the Australian aborigines have an 
average brain capacity between the normal median for 12 and 13 
years. Though this fact has no direct bearing on the average 
mentality of the aborigines, it can be considered of some significance. 
This low average brain capacity may come about either through a 
slower rate of development throughout the whole growing period, or 
what is more likely, an earlier cessation of brain growth than is 
observable in Europeans. This shorter period of brain growth would 
be consistent with the evidence already available pointing to a 
slowing-down, in early adolescence, of mental development. Although 
the number of cases involved is, in each case, too small to justify 
positive conclusions, it is interesting to note that the evidence from 
all three of the investigations cited points in the same direction. 
Referring again to the maze test scores, Piddington remarks 
upon the “ marked discrepancy ”’ existing between the performance 
of the Mission blacks and that of the bush natives. He explains the 
poor scores of the latter as being in part due to their difficulty in 
handling a pencil and in part to their misunderstanding of the real 
nature of the test. Their preoccupation with the careful drawing of 
the line prevented the bush natives from giving proper attention to 
the task of finding the correct course to pursue. From our pre- 
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viously mentioned results it would seem that a still more important 
factor was the age of the subjects. 

The inference might also be drawn, though Piddington himself 
does not make it, that the Mission environment, including the 
schooling offered, has the effect of raising the test score. I note, 
however, that several of Piddington’s subjects scored very well in 
the maze test, two of them receiving 15-year credit. One of Fry and 
Pulleine’s Iliaura subjects, who were decidedly “‘ bush natives,” 
received a perfect score, 16 years. This, too, is in line with my own 
experience. One of the Luritcha natives examined by me in Central 
Australia, who had never before seen pencil and paper and was further 
handicapped by not knowing a word of English, was able to achieve 
a 15-year score in the maze. If environmental influences had such a 
generally depressive effect it would be extraordinary to find 
individuals quite unaffected by such a handicap. With regard to 
the effect of Mission life and schooling, it is noteworthy that in other 
tests applied by Piddington, whilst there was some improvement in 
score, the Mission children’s response was still very inferior. 

In my recent book I emphasized greatly the inferior auditory 
rote memory of the blacks, which indicated in my opinion a very 
deficient capacity to profit by ordinary school instruction. I relied 
largely on this inferiority to justify my further conclusions that 
the aborigines were, as a racial group, inadaptable to our forms 
of civilization. Ability to deal with the subjects of school instruction 
is surely fundamental to adaptability to civilized patterns of 
behaviour. Some critics, who are without any special experience in 
the education of mentally sub-normal persons, have been disposed to 
pass over the evidence on this point as being of little significance, one 
going to far as to say that with the exception of this very inferior 
rote memory he can find little evidence supporting my views as to 
the inadaptability of the blacks. 

Two tests of rote or immediate memory for unrelated material 
were given by me, one in which the visual presentation of memory 
material was employed, the other in which the tests were auditory. 
My results indicated that both visual and auditory rote memory for 
unrelated material was deficient in the aborigine, auditory memory 
being the most defective. Piddington’s results tend to confirm my 
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conclusions. The average visual memory performance in terms of 
mental age of my adult cases was only 7-3 years, that of Piddington’s 
younger subjects about g years. As regards auditory memory, 
however, Piddington’s cases show a decided drop. His half-caste 
boys scored only 6-66 years, the full-bloods 6-7 years. These results 
are about 1-5 years in advance of the scores in this test of the 
Kimberley adult males. His half-caste girls averaged 7-5 years and 
his full-blood cases only 5:82 years. These results, it will be seen, 
are consistently three or more years below their maze test average, 
and considering the low chronological age of Piddington’s cases the 
deficiency is the more important. Apparently schooling has little 
effect on this fundamental weakness in mentality of the aborigines. 

I would therefore, in the light of these results, reiterate the 
opinion expressed in “‘ The Psychology of a Primitive People ’’ that 
while the aborigines’ performance on the maze is but little inferior 
to that of whites, in auditory rote memory their poor performance 
can only be matched by the abilities of the feeble-minded of our own 
race. The abilities tested by the maze have been shown to be 
important for social adjustment, and in social organization the blacks 
have indicated superior ability. On the other hand, rote memory 
for unrelated material is essential to school progress, and if memory 
is defective in this regard the school progress must needs be limited. 

This opinion as to the improbability of marked advancement in 
civilization of the Australian race is by no means shaken by instances 
of individuals who have shown or might show ability to master much 
more than the rudiments of education. 

There is considerable mental variability among the aborigines, 
so that some have fair auditory memory for unrelated material, 
and hence could assimilate a considerable amount of school instruc- 
tion, but for the generality the outlook is decidedly discouraging. 

Perhaps this opinion would carry more weight if I should point 
out that the claims for aboriginal equality receive their main experi- 
mental support from the results with my own maze test. But 
since devising these tests I have had twenty years’ experience with 
the mentally sub-normal, and hence realize how seriously handicapped 
the individual is who happens to have a poor rote memory for 
unrelated material. The psychological critic who has not had this 
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special experience with defective individuals may not appreciate 
the thousands of memorized responses or arbitrary “ stimulus- 
response’ bonds or connections which must be set up in the mind 
of the learner before he can deal adequately with the fundamental 
operations in reading, writing, spelling and arithmetic. In the 
last-named subject alone there are hundreds of such memory bonds 
involved in counting, addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division. In the case of normal minds, with drill and practice the 
bonds are soon formed and strengthened until the response becomes 
almost automatic. The individual with an extremely poor rote 
memory for unrelated material is, on the other hand, so handicapped 
that these bonds are never properly cemented. Add to the facts of 
simple arithmetic the thousand and one connections necessary to 
reading and spelling and the difficulties in the way of the 
mnemonically deficient are tremendous. As far as my experience 
goes, I would say that at least a ten-year mental level of rote memory 
is essential to even a moderate amount of progress in school subjects. 
This level is not reached by the average aboriginal. 


To those who instance the black’s mastery of a great number of 
corroboree songs and legends as evidence of good memory, I would 
point out that this is not memory for unrelated material. Even a 
mental defective or a small child can be taught songs, nursery 
rhymes and bed-time stories so that they cai sing or repeat them 
perfectly. The corroboree songs that I have seen or heard translated 
are extremely simple affairs, and these songs are to my own knowledge 
practised over night after night in unison about the camp-fire. 
The legends are also simple and are the subject of many repetitions. 
The memorizing of such meaningful material is, however, entirely 
different to learning such abstract facts as that seven eights are 
fifty-six, or that 1-i-t-t-l-e spells “ little.” 

As to the comparatively good showing of some aborigines in 
the maze, I would say that when this is the case we can be reasonably 
confident that such individuals will be trainable in a semi-skilled, 
or even in one of the simpler skilled occupations. If, on the other 
hand, auditory rote memory is really deficient, one can be equally 
confident that the progress of these individuals will be confined to the 
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field of manual arts and crafts and that abstract thinking to any 
marked degree is beyond their capacity. 

Anyone who has read ‘‘ The Psychology of a Primitive People ”’ 
will know that I have the highest opinion of the Australian social 
intelligence. Some would complain that I have seen a greater 
purposive value in many of their social expedients than is warranted 
by the facts. I know also that the pendulum of opinion seems to be 
swinging away from the extreme of considering the blackfellow 
utterly unintelligent and degraded towards a juster appreciation of 
his mental capacity. I would warn, however, against allowing 
opinion to swing too far in the other direction so as to regard him as 
entirely adaptable to civilized practice. The available evidence 
with regard to aboriginal mentality seems to point indubitably toward 
a somewhat general inferior ability as regards abstract intelligence 
or the capacity to deal with abstract symbols of thought. This 
incapacity is probably directly related to an inferior auditory rote 
memory. 

S. D. PORTEUS 




















THE MARSALAI CULT AMONG THE ARAPESH, 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE RAINBOW SERPENT 
BELIEFS OF THE AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINALS 


By MARGARET MEAD 


7 discovery of several aspects of the Rainbow Serpent Complex 

among a New Guinea mainland people seems of sufficient 
comparative interest to merit a special discussion. As a comparative 
study is vitiated by a partial statement in which only the apparently 
relevant parts of the related complexes are described, I propose to 
discuss in some detail the whole cult of which the beliefs about the 
Rainbow Serpent form a small part. 


The Arapesh! are a group of people speaking a non-Melanesian, 
multiple-gendered language, and having a continuous distribution 
for some twenty miles along the Aitape coast of the New Guinea 
mainland from the village of Dakua on the east to the village of 
Sawom on the west, and occupying a wedge-shaped piece of territory 
which extends over the Prince Alexander Mountains and impinges 
upon the edge of the grass plains of the Sepik watershed. The 
population has never been accurately counted, but may be estimated 
as between 2,500 and 3,000. The culture differs somewhat for the 
three areas of : 


(1) The beach people, who live in large villages along the coast 
and are in close contact with the Melanesian-speaking peoples of 
the outlying islands and receive cultural influences from the Sepik 
River by way of large trading canoes and are also influenced by a 
linear diffusion from Aitape along the seaboard. (These beach 





1The members of this linguistic group have no name for themselves as a body, 
nor do their neighbours apply any term to them collectively. It has therefore 
seemed expedient to select a name for them, and Dr. Fortune and I have selected 
the native word for “human being,” singular arapeg, plural arapesh. In Father 
Meier’s publications upon the Aitape coast people—A nthropos, 1932-33—these people 
are referred to as the But-spriche, using as a general name for the group the name of 
the village which is the headquarters of the mission for that area. 
D 
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people have been partially missionized by the Roman Catholic 
mission, which has founded schools in each of them.) 

(2) The mountain people, who live a near nomadic life, moving 
about continually from one small hamlet or bush house to another, 
and who are untouched by mission influence and have escaped heavy 
recruiting because of the scattered living conditions. 

(3) The plains people, who, again, live in large villages and 
receive their principal cultural influences from the plains cultures 
further inland towards the Sepik River, by them called the Abelam.? 

Through this wedge-shaped territory run three principal trade 
routes, each one a network of trails connecting a certain number of 
the villages which lie, one behind the other, from the coast to the 
plains. Along these routes all traffic in material culture, sorcery or 
the diffusion of new ceremonial must pass. The mountain people 
speak of the beach villages in which their roads terminate as the 
“mothers.”” The mountain people occupy an intermediate position 
in the two lines of diffusion from the beach and from the plains. 
They appear to give, therefore, the most characteristic picture of the 
culture which has been historically associated with the language at 
present spoken by the entire group. They have a less complex 
culture than either beach or plains ; their material culture is very 
meagre, and almost entirely imported ; their principal food is taro, 
supplemented by a small yam crop and an insufficient supply of 
planted sago which has to be carefully husbanded for feasts. While 
all of the adult men have gardens, many of them devote the bulk of 
their time to hunting or to long trading journeys, and the average 
man only plants two yam gardens in three years. The purchase of 
necessities, pots, tools, bags, baskets, payments to the plains people 
to perform sorcery, and also payments to avert sorcery, and payments 
for new dances and ceremonial complexes imported from the beach— 
all of these are a continual drain upon the scanty resources of the 
mountain people, who lead a life complicated by bad weather, 
difficult roads, and insufficient food. 

Natural disasters, floods, strong winds and land-slides which can 
completely devastate gardens built on the precipitous slopes, all 





*These are the peoples who appear upon Mr. Bateson’s map, Oceania, II, 254, 


under the name of Tshwosh (T fuo/). 
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assume tremendous significance in the lives of these practically 
unclothed and under-nourished people. Where the average ration 
of meat for an adult seldom exceeds five or six ounces a week, hunting 
is very important. It should be added that the Arapesh have not 
been toughened by hardship into a hard and bitter cynicism, but 
have preserved a gentle, kindly cast of temperament which values 
security, food for the old people and the children, and a quiet even 
tenor of life. It is against this background, a gentle, provident and 
tender-minded people leading a life of great precariousness and 
hardship, that this description of a part of their religious life should 
be understood. 


THE MARSALAI CULT 


The word marsalat is a pidgin English term which is used in many 
parts of the Mandated Territory to denote a localized supernatural, 
usually embodied in some water creature, and regarded as dangerous 
if its habitat be invaded by unauthorized persons. As this concept 
is widespread and definite, it seems useful to adopt the word marsalat 
into the ethnographic vocabulary for the area. 

Among the Arapesh the marsalai is called walin® (plural, walinab), 
and the habitat is called walinagenum (marsalai-place). There is 
also a tendency to use the term yaweigenum (bad-place), as the 
places inhabited by marsalais are almost all either dangerous 
declivities, waterfalls, quick-sands, bogs, or water-holes to which 
the approach is hazardous. Marsalais are named, and in some 
cases the name of the marsalai is used as a place name for its abode, 
in others the marsalai and its habitat are separately designated. 
A marsalai is conceptualized as a type of greatly powerful anthropo- 
morphic being, able either to take human form or to clothe himself— 
or herself—under the form of some animal or reptile species, chiefly 
those of snakes and lizards, in which it is regarded as typically 
embodied. This ability to change its form a marsalai shares with 
the ghosts of the dead, who also are conceived as having snake skins 
which they can shed at will. 





8The spelling of Arapesh words throughout this article is to be regarded merely 
as an approximation, and not as a phonetic rendering, which will necessitate a special 
type face. 
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Marsalais are believed, in a vague and undefined way, to have 
been responsible for the contours of the country and the customs of 
mankind. There are a few legends which explain definite features 
of the landscape in terms of marsalai behaviour in the mythical 
past. The following legend is a sample of this. 


THE LEGEND OF THE STONES NEAR TAPENO 

Before all the marsalais wanted to fasten pigs to make a feast. 
Tokolohineni, a marsalai of the Nugum people, fastened one pig. 
Kaliluen—the marsalai of that island, fastened one. Bunihipine, 
who lives at the place where they all gather to fight the Pleiades, 
fastened one. Magadolou was the “trunk” of the feast. He 
lives near Dunigi. Bilipine of Dakua, Bubuen of Maguer, Wadju- 
palin of Suabibis, Kulapine of Aduabis of Bugabihine, all came. 
They had arranged all the pigs in a line outside the village. They 
wanted to count them. Kaililuan wanted the pig which belonged 
to the “trunk” of the feast, but Tokolohineni wanted it. One 
tugged, the other tugged. One tugged, the other tugged. They 
did it, did it, did it, in vain. Now Tokolohineni took an awiuh 
stick, a stick on which they had carried the pig, and beat the pig 
with it. All the marsalais ran away. They didn’t have the feast. 
Some of the pigs were in the road, some were in the village. They 
all turned into stones. Now that place is full of stones. If the 
marsalais had not fought, they would have eaten the pigs and they 
would not have turned into stones. 

However, the more common usage is to explain anything which 
is strange, conspicuous or unaccountable in the landscape or in human 
custom, by a non-specific reference to marsalai creation or modifica- 
tion. The less intellectual native will shirk all attempt at 
rationalization of his culture by the simple expedient of declaring : 
‘“‘ The marsalai made it so.’’ In such instances no particular marsalai 
is meant. Nor are there any definite legends ascribing the origin 
of fire or death to the agency of any special marsalai, although the 
facts will be explained as marsalai-caused. Unnamed marsalais 
occur as the heroes of folk tales,* like the following. 





‘In this respect the walin of the Arapesh corresponds to the tchinal of the Manus 
legends. Tchinals are the localized supernatural of the Usiai, land people of the 
Great Admiralty, and they furnish stock, unnamed characters for the sea peoples’ 
legends. 
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LEGEND OF WOMAN PURSUED BY A MARSALAI IN THE FORM OF A 
SNAKE 

A menstruating woman went and sat on a stone in a marsalai 
place. A parrot sat on a tree. It was a marsalai. She asked: 
“Are you a man or a spirit? ’’ He answered: “Aman.” She 
said: “‘ Then throw me down some betel nut.” It did so. She 
chewed the betel. She went away. It came down. It smelt the 
blood. It followed her. She returned to her menstrual hut. It 
entered. It entered her vulva. She awoke. It slipped out of 
sight. She slept. It returned. She awoke. It went away. She 
slept. It returned. This occurred and occurred and occurred. 
She became only bone. The people built a barricade. It did not 
avail. The marsalai entered. Then the people questioned her. 
She admitted it. She said she had gone to the place Balimitu (near 
Dunigi). They said: “ Ah, yes, that is it.’’ They decked out the 
woman. They went to the lake. They threw her in. They said: 
“Tf it is you, marsalai, cut off her breasts. If not, let her float.” 
The first time she came up. The second time a cut breast came to 
the top. She stayed down. They took heated stones. They 
boiled the water. They killed the marsalai. They filled up all the 
water. Only the stone remains. 


Marsalais are most characteristically associated with patrilineal 
clans, although there are instances in which a marsalai is regarded as 
the associate of an entire hamlet or even of a locality.5 A few of 
the marsalai names of widest affiliation have lost all localization or 
special identity, and survive only as names which are shouted at 
inter-hamlet or inter-locality feasts. Such marsalai names are 
classified as wandjumbo, and are no longer called walin. 


But, typically, a marsalai is said to belong to a patrilineal clan, 
or to two or three clans. In quite a few cases a marsalai is shared 





5The Arapesh-speaking people are divided into a series of localities ; the people 
of each locality have a name. Each locality contains a number of hamlets, each 
hamlet being associated with one or two localized clans, and there is a continual 
overlapping of locality lines in economic and marital alliances between adjacent 
hamlets of different localities. 
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by clans which are on opposite sides of the ceremonial dual division.® 
Where a marsalai is so shared, the place of the marsalai has a dividing 
line through it. Marsalais are closely connected with the feeling 
for the ancient ancestry of the clan, but are in no sense said to be 
ancestors. In the clan marsalai place the ghosts of the male members 
of the clan, females who die unmarried, and the wives of male members 
of the clan foregather. Here, also, may be found one or more 
embodiments of the marsalai. If it be a snake or a lizard, the two 
commonest embodiments, the creature is said to have two heads and 
two tails, and to be striped red and blue, or to be bi-coloured, or to 
have half its body red, half blue. More occasionally a shining bronze 
is attributed to it. In the case of other forms of embodiment some 
peculiarity is attributed to it ; it is a cassowary with only one leg, 
or a pig with a piece of shrubbery growing on its back, or a cassowary 
which goes accompanied by a swarm of attendant hornets. In the 
marsalai place there are, in addition to the marsalai himself, and 
usually one or more marsalai wives, a good many other creatures 
of the same species, which are sometimes referred to as “ the pigs of 
the marsalai.’’ These are not themselves supernatural, but killing 
one of them is always attended by the danger that the hunter may 
have mistaken one of his “ pigs”’ for the marsalai himself. There 
are also various sacred trees, trees of great rarity, dead or partly 
fossilized trees, or trees of certain species which are particularly 
associated with ghosts. In the case of lizard and snake marsalais, 
there are often other snakes which live in these sacred trees (which 
may not be cut or injured in any way without incurring supernatural 
punishment). 


The marsalai place is situated on the clan hunting ground, 
called a balam, and the various game animals, useful woods and plants 
are regarded as being under the combined protection of the marsalai 
and the ancestral ghosts. The boundaries of the actual marsalai 
place are usually vague and indeterminate, no stone or altar marks a 





*There are two dual divisions among the Arapesh ; neither one regulates marriage. 
The division of clans into iwhul and gimyau, which is used as a rather unorganized 
way of dealing with exchanges of food, is the dual division referred to above. The 
other dual division, kumun and kwain (hawk and parrot) is only significant in the 
rites of the Tamberan cult, and has no relationship to the marsalai cult. 
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sanctuary ; it is simply a matter of an area of specially forbidding 
ground which is regarded as belonging to the marsalai. 

There is a set of tabus which applies to all marsalai places. 
Menstruating women, men who have approached menstruating 
women, men or women immediately after sex intercourse, and 
pregnant women must not trespass upon a marsalai place. The 
marsalai is said to be offended by the body odours involved, and will 
pursue the trespassers, punishing them or their unborn children with 
illness, deformity or death. The legend cited above (Legend of 
Woman Pursued by a Marsalai in the Form of a Snake) illustrates 
this belief. The physiological functions of women are felt by. the 
Arapesh to be of a different order of potency from the world of the 
supernatural. It is not a question of the sacred and the profane, 
but of powers which are said to be respectively “ cold ’’ and “ hot,”’ 
all things relating to women having a cooling effect upon super- 
naturally obtained powers. This opposition between the potency of 
female functions and marsalai power is expressed in the following 
legend. 


THE STONE AXE OF THE MARSALAI AND THE MENSTRUAL HUT 
SANCTUARY 

A marsalai, named Melapine of Abelisim, took his stone axe. 
He sat down by the water. He sharpened the axe on a stone. A 
man was walking about. He saw the marsalai. He wished to hide. 
The marsalai had four eyes. There were two in his forehead and 
two in the back of his head. The two eyes in his forehead looked 
at the stone. The two in the back of his head saw the man. The 
marsalai had a small personal basket. The hair of the marsalai 
reached down to his waist. The man saw it. The man wanted to 
hide. The marsalai saw him. The marsalai got up. The marsalai 
said to the man: ‘‘ Go, copulate with your sister, go and copulate 
with your mother, go and eat your own pig, go and eat the yams 
which you have made into a ceremonial pile. In the night you will 
go to pieces completely.”” The man ran away to his village. He 
told no one. There was one little boy. He was his little brother. 
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Now one of his wives was menstruating and one had finished 
menstruating. His little brother went and slept in the menstrual 
hut with the menstruating wife. In the night a great wind came. 
Do, doda, do da do da, duha duhuduhaduha. The earth shook. 
The marsalai came. He brought his stone axe. Everyone was 
asleep inside the houses. The child was asleep in the menstrual hut. 
The marsalai sat on the ridgepole of the house where the man slept. 
He raised his stone axe to strike. The heads of all broke open. 
Everyone, men, women, children, pigs and dogs, all were killed. 
When all the houses were destroyed he raised his axe over the 
menstrual hut. The stone fell out of the hafting and fell on to the 
woman. The woman took it and put it beneath her buttocks. The 
stone was finished now (i.e., powerless). The marsalai ran away. 
The woman and the child slept. In the morning they awoke. 
She said: ‘‘ Go and see how the hamlet is.”” He went, he returned, 
he said: ‘‘ The hamlet is ruined. Everyone is dead.”’ The child 
said: ‘“‘ Your husband saw a marsalai and didn’t tell us. Now 
everyone is dead. Pigs, dogs, houses—all are ruined.’”’ They two 
went and bathed. They returned. The child said: “If we stay 
here the ghost will kill us.” The two got up and went to another 
hamlet. They told the people there: “Our hamlet is ruined 
altogether.” The men of the other place came. They cut the trees 
down. They laid them acrosstheroads. They cut down the coconut 
palms. They fastened the doors of the houses. They returned to 
their own village. The child grew big. The marsalai had pity on 
him. When he grew big he married his sister-in-law. She bore a 


child. They stayed in the new place. She bore another child. 
Still they stayed. 


One of the consequences of seeing a marsalai is to go insane. 
Persons so crazed may be cured by various methods which admirably 
illustrate the attitudes towards the various powers of the super- 
natural and of women. A special offering to the marsalai and the 
ghosts—which will be described in detail further on—may be hung 
up in the marsalai place, or the victim may be masseused by a 
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menstruating woman or drink water in which leaves covered with 
menstrual blood have been dipped—under ordinary conditions all 
men sedulously avoid any contact with a menstruating woman—or 
he may be given a potion made from the leaves of the abutinibur 
tree: that is, they may resort to offering and prayer in which the 
relationship between the marsalai and the ancestral ghosts is 
emphasized ; they may invoke the innate incompatibility between 
marsalai power and feminine functions, or they may resort to a 
purely magical remedy. 


All marsalais are also credited with the power to cause wind, 
rain, earthquakes, land-slides and floods. Some marsalais, are, 
however, believed to be more powerful than others, and unexplained 
natural calamities are habitually ascribed to their whim or malice. 
Whenever possible, however, such natural events are attributed to 
trespass, hunting or cutting down trees on one’s own clan land 
without formally addressing the guardian marsalai and explaining 
one’s right and purpose in so doing, or cutting forbidden trees or 
breaking some tabu peculiar to a marsalai place. If any given 
person’s house or property is more conspicuously damaged by wind 
or rain, popular opinion and divination, when resorted to, both 
ascribe the entire storm to the victim’s clan marsalai, if any possible 
hypothesis of neglect or trespass can be fastened upon him. The 
community does not punish him any further for this imputed 
responsibility for misfortune ; the original distinguishing misfortune, 
which showed him guilty being felt to be adequate. When it rains, 
or when rain is felt to be imminent, the people shout out to the 
nearby marsalais wordless expostulations against the coming down- 
pour. When the storm actually breaks, slit drums are beaten 
furiously to express to the offending marsalai the people’s rage at 
the never welcome rain. 


The rainbow (alut) itself is said to be made by two marsalais, 
an enormous lahowhin (a poisonous snake) and an enormous shemaun 
(a dugong). To the lahowhin marsalai is attributed the rainbow 
over the land, to the dugong the rainbow over the sea. The marsalai 
is said to open its mouth and blow its breath on the clouds. These 
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marsalais are unnamed and unlocalized.? It is explained that the 
edges of the rainbow are red and blue, like the colouring of the serpent 
bodies of the marsalais. 

In addition to the generalized rain and storm-producing character 
of all marsalais, individual marsalais have special tabus, powers and 
idiosyncracies. Some marsalais are only seen by those who have 
been sorcerized—the apparition is a warning to the visionary to 
return home and drink ashup, the bitter emetic which is taken to 
remove the dangerous white fluid which is believed to rise in the 
breast as the result of active sorcery. Other marsalai places have 
an altogether different relationship to sorcery ; there are tabu trees, 
or spots upon which a man will only venture if he has been sorcerized 
and so deprived of his wits, as the penalty for infringing the tabu is 
death.* In addition to giving warnings of sorcery and providing 
convenient instruments for effecting a supernaturally-caused death, 
marsalais stand in a yet closer relationship to death and disease. 

In the first place they furnish a cause for the death of young 
infants and for women who die in childbirth, or as an after effect of 
childbirth, and so provide that very necessary safety-valve, an 
alternative theory of death, without which any system of super- 
naturally-caused death may become overcharged.® So abortions, 
miscarriages, abnormal births, monsters, the sickening of new-born 
infants and all ills of women which are attendant upon, or immediately 
following, childbirth, are ascribed to some infringement of a marsalai 





7It is of interest here that the people of the central part of the Arapesh country, 
on the road leading from Magahine through the mountains, are spoken of as “‘ Laho- 
whim,”’ “ the men of the /ahowhin snake,’’ while the people on the eastern edge of 
the Arapesh country, and also the people of the plains, are called “‘ Shemaunibis,” 
“ the people (?) of the dugong ” (the ending -ibis is used as a suffix to some clan and 
locality names. It is the pronomiminal form characteristic of the gender which 
contains eggs and clustering things, like betel nut). These ideas may be further 
associated with the mythological belief that the grass plains were once the sea. 
So the sun rises and sets in the lands of the dugong, among the people who are said 
to be associated with the dugong, the people to whom the bite of the ahowhin snake 
is believed to be non-poisonous. 

*All accidents, misfortune and death, including death in war, are believed to be 
the result of supernatural causes, and in most cases of definite sorcery, the individual 
who retains the services of the sorcerer having the right to name the manner of death 
which he desires for his victim. 

*For a detailed discussion of the function of an alternative theory of death for 
infants and adults, see Fortune, R. F., “ Manus Religion,” Oceania, II, pp. 105-106. 
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place tabu. The woman is said either to have gone to a marsalai 
place while pregnant or menstruating to gather firewood or pluck 
herbs, or to have eaten food which has come from a marsalai place— 
usually sago or some wild herb used in cooking. Where the evil 
chance is illness, and not some irremediable accident like a mis- 
carriage, it must first be ascertained which marsalai is involved. 
The sick woman, or the mother of a sick child, is questioned about 
all her movements, and attempts to remember some instance of 
carelessness, of trespass, or of eating unvouched-for food. As 
marsalai places are sometimes a square mile or so in extent, and 
almost always contain valuable herbs, firewood and often sago 
patches, almost every woman has a number of infringements upon 
her conscience. If her memory is at fault, the memory of relatives 
and neighbours is drawn upon, and sometimes divination is resorted 
to.1° When the identity of the offended marsalai is decided upon, 
the husband or kin of the sick woman takes shell rings (the valuable 
chiefly used as currency) and goes to the chief male member of the clan 
| of the marsalai in question. He also takes rings from his own store 
and constructs a votive offering from the rings, and a series of 
valueless articles symbolic of food gifts, a pig’s jaw-bone, a taro leaf, 
an empty sago leaf container, etc. The officiating elder is spoken of 
idiomatically as the “trunk” or “ base’”’ of the marsalai. He 
addresses his marsalai, comments upon the offering, requests the 
marsalai and the assembled ghosts of his ancestors to remove their 
anger from the sick person and remedy the illness which they have 
sent. The offering is then covertly watched. If any insect is seen 
to alight upon it, this is regarded as a sign of acceptance, the soul of 
an ancestor has lit upon it. The offering is then taken down and 
the rings returned to their respective owners. The substitution 
of a pig bone for a pig and an empty sago container for a sago packet 
is said to ‘‘ deceive the marsalai.’”’ The officiating person receives 
no fee for his services. In a majority of cases he is a near relative 
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The Arapesh practise various forms of divination which seem to represent a 
series of importations which have been in turn discredited or outmoded. They 
always prefer to rely, whenever possible, upon common sense and detective work. 
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or connection, as the place of a woman’s most frequent trespass is 
upon the marsalai place of her husband’s clan, or her own. 


The second major connection between marsalai places and 
illness is found in the custom of depositing bits of “‘ personal leavings ” 
of desired victims in wild taro roots in marsalai places or in the mud 
or quicksands about a marsalai-inhabited water-hole. As the 
“personal leaving ’’—such as a piece of partly consumed food, 
partly chewed betel kernel, or a bit of old clothing to which perspira- 
tion and body dirt has adhered—rots away in this supernaturally 
potent place, which is spoken of as “ very hot,” the victim will 
develop a sore. Only certain marsalais have this particular aspect, 
and the position of the sore on the body is regarded as indicative of 
which marsalai is involved. Detective work and divination are 
both used, and extreme pressure is brought to bear upon the members 
of the clan whose marsalai place is suspected, to make them remove 
the festering “‘ personal leaving.’”” The services of a diviner are also 
sometimes called in to find the sorcerer’s hiding place. Periodically 
a group within the locality or in some neighbouring locality may 
become sufficiently incensed as to demand that all the wild taro in 
the marsalai place be rooted out. This is a task, however, which is 
very difficult of accomplishment and with which the owner of a 
powerful and “ hot ” spot seldom co-operated wholeheartedly. The 
active friends of a sufferer from a bad sore believed to be due to 
hidden leavings in a place marsalai in another locality will attempt 
to force rings upon the suspected sorcerer ; rings which he may keep 
if the patient recovers, but must return if he does not. These gifts 
are always accepted with great protestations of innocence and 
reluctance, sometimes accompanied by hints that a larger deposit 
is in order.?! 

This sore-producing attribute of a few marsalai places is a rather 
special and relatively unimportant aspect of the marsalai cult, and is 





It should be added that when death results from a sore, the death is believed 
to be due to some further and more malignant sorcery of a type which is beyond the 
scope of this article. The death of adult men is not currently, although sometimes 
it is in mythology, ascribed to the agency of a marsalai alone. 
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shared by the interiors of house tamberans!* and the deserted sites 
of old house tamberans. At the same time, in view of the association 
between the Rainbow Serpent Cult and sorcery in Australia, it 
seemed worth while to outline all the relationships between the 
marsalai cult and sorcery practice among the Arapesh. It should 
be stated at this point that there is no type of crystal or pebble 
projection sorcery among the Arapesh, and there is no connection 
known to me between the training of a sorcerer and the marsalai.'* 

To sum up: The relationship between the marsalai cult and 
sorcery is multifarious ; the appearance of a marsalai to a human 
being may be a warning that that person is being sorcerized ; sorcery 
so directed may induce a human being to break a tabu of a marsalai 
place and so incur madness, illness or death ; illness and death of 
women and infants are most frequently attributed to broken marsalai 
tabus, and certain marsalai places are used in a sore producing type 
of sorcery as depositaries for personal leavings. 

In contrast to the réle of the marsalais as responsible for storm 
and flood, still-births and miscarriages, their réle as guardians of 
hunting grounds is a beneficent one. In this aspect they are assisted 
by the ancestral ghosts who are conceived as hovering watchfully 
along the borders of hunting lands. When a man enters his own 
hunting land he must address his marsalai, announce his name, stress 
his right to be there, emphasize the fact that he is not a stranger, 
and remind the marsalai and the ghosts not to send upon him the 
punishments reserved for trespassers. Careless people who fail to 
observe these precautions involve themselves and their communities 
in minor disasters. All accidents, all untoward occurrences, such 
as the peculiar behaviour or total disappearance of a quarry, are 
attributed to the fact that the hunting ground as a whole is rather a 





12House Tamberan is the accepted pidgin English name for men’s sacred houses 
from which women and children are excluded. We wish to restrict the term, if 
possible, to buildings with a definite sacred character, and so exclude men’s club 
houses, of which the sacred character is only one aspect. The word tamberan itself 
may perhaps be best defined, in its present usage, as a supernatural being, in which 
the initiated usually do not believe, which is impersonated—in sound only—by the 
initiated for the benefit of the uninitiated. The word has a secondary pidgin English 
meaning, ‘‘ ghost,” a meaning which is merely confusing and serves no new descriptive 
purpose. 

8The definite practice of sorcery, as distinct from the mere obtaining of the body 
leavings which are then passed on to a sorcerer, is limited to the inhabitants of the 
plains, and could not, therefore, be studied in such detail. 
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marsalai place. A wounded pig which disappears in a deep bush and 
leaves no bleeding tracks was not a pig after all, but was a marsalai. 
So the marsalai and his many attributes are felt as continuing 
realities which are never absent from the people’s minds, and provide 
convenient alibis for misfortune and explanations of failure. The 
marsalais are familiar characters in dreams, and dream and real 
experience become quickly woven together as they are related in 
subsequent years. In this way the cult is enriched by new turns of 
thought and fresh anecdote, and gains in individuality, so that almost 
every marsalai has a special character of hisown. The accompanying 
table will serve to illustrate the variety of type.: The kind of dream 
material referred to may be illustrated by the following accounts. 

“My father was walking about in the bush. He found a pig 
track. He chased it to a marsalai place. It was the track of a big 
pig. Father went on following it. He followed it right down into 
the marsalai place. He heard the ghosts talking. (This wasn’t 
along time ago. This was after you came to Alitoa.) He heard the 
marsalai. It went mymhmymh. (It made a sound like a big bull 
snoring.) Father was hunting a pig, so he held his pig spear lightly 
in his hand, aimed ready to strike. But a tree struck him in the 
eye. It was not a tree. It was a ghost. It struck him. Father 
left the place. He ran away up the hill. He came and told us. 
We slept. 

“We slept. My brother, Polip, dreamt. He saw the marsalai 
holding a long stick. He saw father coming down into the place. 
The marsalai called out : ‘ Why are you coming here?’ My grand- 
mother called out: ‘ Don’t kill him. He is the only one left. All 
the others are dead. Let him live until his children are grown. 
Then you can strike him down.’ So the marsalai laid down his 
stick. My brother saw Baumen (name of the marsalai). He looked 
like a great umbrella, black asa bat. One wing rested on Alipinagle, 
one on Manuniki. The marsalai slept under this great black thing. 
It moved like the wings of a bat—up and down, up and down. It 
slept. All the ghosts told Polip to come and stand nearby and look 
at the marsalai. The marsalai raised its wings and roared. One 
wing rose and fell. The other wing rose and fell. Now my dead 
brother held Polip’s hand. He said: ‘ This is the marsalai. This 
is Baumen.’ (Often we say, there is no marsalai. Then we dream 
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and we see it.) Polip watched it. It was something like a turtle. 
Half slept, half stirred. My brother took his hand. He said: 
‘Come, go, for fear they call you.’”’ 
SUMMARY 
The Rainbow Serpent Complex as it appears among the Arapesh 
is a part of a systematized cult of localized supernatural things, 
many of them bi-coloured or striped two-headed serpents, who, 
in association with ancestral ghosts, protect clan lands and send 
misfortune and death upon those who infringe their tabus, and in 
their own right, unassisted by ghosts, send wind and rain. In 
comparing the Arapesh complex with ideas of the Australian 
aboriginals concerning the Rainbow Serpent,!* it is interesting to 
note the following points of likeness : 
They inhabit waterholes and streams. 
The serpent bodies are striped in colour. 
They punish trespassers. 
They are responsible for rain, and for the rainbow. 
There is lacking any trace of association with specific powers 
of sorcerers. It may be further noted that the belief in marsalai 
which causes the rainbow is only a small and relatively unimportant 
aspect of a well integrated and functioning religious system centred 
around localized supernaturals.?® 


TABLE ILLUSTRATING VARIATIONS AMONG A GROUP OF MARSALAI 
IN THE MOUNTAIN DISTRICT OF THE ARAPESH 


| Other Sacred 
Name. Embodiment. | Features and Special Powers.’* 
Peculiarities. 








Behebil .. | Two-headed lizard. An abok tree, means | Hurricane. 
death to anyone 


who sees him. 


| 
| 
| 
| 








| 
| 





MOQceania, I, 342-354. 

15It is of comparative interest to note the likenesses between the marsalai 
places as centres of disaster and misfortune, and the localized centres in Rossel 
Island. 

16Rain and wind are, in varying degrees, in the power of all marsalais, with a very 
few exceptions. 
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TABLE ILLUSTRATING VARIATIONS AMONG A GROUP OF MARSALAI IN THE MOUNTAIN 
DISTRICT OF THE ARAPESH.—Continued. 















































































Other Sacred 
Name. Embodiment. Features and Special Powers.'* 
Peculiarities. 
Tuamolin .. | Two-headed snake. | A forbidden stream. | Rain and wind. 
Ebapin Rat with phosphor- | Appears as an omen | Rain and wind. 
escent buttocks. of death of a 
member of a clan. 
Awheugupen | Two-headed lizard. {| An atien tree (a son | Rain and wind. 
of Behebil). 
Dagmulin .. | Two-headed lizard. | (2) Mounds which | Whirlwind. 
look like bandi- 
coot mounds. If 
touched release 
whirlwind. 
(b) A special variety 
of tree fern; to 
pick leaves means 
death. 
Bagalin A tree kangaroo. A sacred bamboo | Rain and wind. 
grove symbolizing 
the members of the 
clan. 
Baumen Two-headed lauwan | An alohehe tree. Rain, wind and in- 
snake. An underground | sanity. 
stream. 
Ominipin Two-headed lauwan | A one-legged cas- | Rain and wind. 
snake. sowary. 
A pig with bush 
growing out of its 
back. 
Woligai A lobster. 
Manubala . Two-headed lauwan If personal leavings 
snake. deposited here, re- 
sults in loss of hair 
and bloating. 








few exceptions. 


16Rain and wind are, in varying degrees, in the power of all marsalais, with a very 
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iN TABLE ILLUSTRATING VARIATIONS AMONG A GROUP OF MARSALAI IN THE MOUNTAIN 
DISTRICT OF THE ARAPESH.—Continued. 











Other Sacred 
Name. Embodiment. Features and Special Powers.'¢ 
Peculiarities. 
Meibogiten An opossum. An uhurup tree. Hurricane which kills 
— pigs and dogs. 
Biandamahen | Two-headed duwuag | A meibog tree. Women who go here 
snake. Bandicoot mounds | will be pursued and 
- which contain grass | attacked by snakes. 
skirts belonging to 
the female mar- 
- salais. 














MARGARET MEAD 





16Rain and wind are, in varying degrees, in the power of all marsalais, with a very 
few exceptions. 
B 
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TOTEMISM IN NORTH-WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
(The Kimberley Division) 


(PART II.—Continued) 
By A. P. ELKIN 


THE TRIBES OF EASTERN KIMBERLEY 


B Bases tribes of Eastern Kimberley such as the Djerag, Lunga, 

Djaru, Malngin, Mirung and others have the sub-section system 
combined with a kinship system of the Aranda type. Their local 
organization is of the normal Australian type. The tribal territories 
are divided up into a number of horde countries, each with a head- 
man, who gives permission to visitors to hunt in his “ country,” 
and who usually accompanies them in the hunt. Each of these 
“countries ’’ has its name, thus, Wolergi is around the junction of 
the Mary and Margaret Rivers, Roilu is the adjoining ‘‘ country ” 
up the Margaret at Eaglehawk Crossing, and Padwadu joins both of 
these on the east, being situated along the Laura River. Now, 
since the descent of the horde is patrilineal and a man and his son 
belong to different sub-sections, while his son’s son belongs to his 
own, we should expect each horde territory to belong to persons 
of two sub-sections, namely, the father-child couple of sub-sections. 
But the matter is not as simple as this. A list of the sub-sections of 
twenty-six men, collected at Moola Bulla and Violet Valley Govern- 
ment Aboriginal Stations, shows that in only two instances was 
any one locality associated with more than one sub-section, and in 
these two cases the sub-sections were not in the relation of father- 
child, but of mother-child and daughter’s husband-wife’s mother 





*The former is near Hall’s Creek and the latter ninety miles north, a few miles 
from Turkey Creek. I spent a week at Moola Bulla, but only a few hours at Violet 
Valley. But I also discussed the sub-section system and totemism with Hall’s Creek 
natives whom I saw in the jail at Broome, while I was able to glean a few other facts 
from natives whom I met while travelling in company with the Chief Protector of 
Aborigines of Western Australia, from Wyndham to Derby, in 1928. 
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respectively. There seems to be some error or irregularity connected 
with these two exceptions for the descent of the sub-sections is not 
direct-matrilineal, nor would a man and his wife’s mother normally 
come from the one locality. The disturbance of the local organiza- 
tion as a result of over forty years of white settlement may be the 
explanation. The other twenty-four instances, however, suggest 
that while two or more localities may belong to one sub-section, the 
individuals who belong to one locality are members of one sub- 
section only, and this was confirmed by direct conversation on the 
subject. This would have the strange result of separating a man from 
his children as far as locality is concerned, especially in a region where 
the father “finds” his children in their pre-existent forms. But 
further light is thrown on the problem by the spirit-children and 
totemistic beliefs of the Lunga and Djaru tribes. I have used the 
term locality rather than horde country, so as not to prejudge the 
question whether a man and his children belong to different horde 
countries, or to subdivisions of a common horde country. 


Totemism. 

The totemism of this region is sub-sectional, that is, the totem 
clans are divided into eight groups, and the descent of the totem 
depends on the descent of the sub-section. A person, therefore, does 
not belong to a totem of his father’s sub-section, but to one of his 
father’s father’s sub-section; at least, that is the rule in the case 
of regular marriages. But if a person’s parents do not belong to 
a regular pair of intermarrying sub-sections,** he belongs to the 
sub-section to which his mother’s children would belong if she had 
married according to the general rule. Thus, the father is “‘ dropped.” 
This really means that the descent of the sub-sections, and therefore 
of the totems, is indirect-matrilineal. Now, it is the irregular 
marriages which could explain the two instances given above in 
which two sub-sections were associated with one locality. Thus, if 
a man married into the sub-section of his correct spouse’s cross- 





31These tribes have a recognized scheme of irregular marriages: into the sub- 
section of the correct spouse’s cross-cousin (Lunga tribe), and the sub-section of 
one’s own cross-cousin (Djaru). In the breakdown of tribal life nowadays, however, 
even these recognized irregularities are not sufficient, so that all may find spouses, 
So, many rules are broken, much to the sorrow of the older natives. 
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cousin—a marriage recognized by the Lunga—his children would 
belong not to the sub-section of his children by his regular wife, but 
to the sub-section of his mother. Likewise, if he married into the 
sub-section of his own cross-cousin—a marriage allowed by the 
Djaru—his children would belong to the sub-section of his wife’s 
mother. Other irregular marriages of various kinds which some- 
times occur these days as a result of the depleted state of some of 
the Eastern Kimberley tribes would explain other anomalies in the 
descent of the sub-section when reckoning from the father. 

Since then the descent of the totem depends indirectly on the 
sub-section of the mother, the relation of the totem to the father’s 
horde country becomes rather puzzling, especially as we have reason 
for maintaining that normally each locality belongs to one sub- 
section only, and therefore to one or more of the several totems 
associated with that sub-section. Given patrilocal marriage, which 
normally prevails in Australia, we must picture a man and his son 
as belonging to the one horde country, but to different sub-sections, 
and therefore to different localities in that ‘ country,” and again, to 
different totems, the totems of their respective sub-sections. The 
problem would be intensified if, as does happen, a man of the same 
horde brings in a wife from an alternate intermarrying sub-section 
as explained above ; his children would belong to a different sub- 
section and totem from that of either the previous man or his son. 
Would these children then belong to a different locality in the same 
horde country, or to a locality in another horde country? This 
problem has yet to be cleared up, and it could be done by further 
field work in Eastern Kimberley. The information at present avail- 





%2]f these marriages are studied with the help of the usual sub-section table 
this will be clear. In the following table, Lunga terms are used (in their masculine 
form only). 


jangala = Djungura 
Djuru = Djoan 
Djoalyi = Djakara 
Djoangari = Djambadjina 


Djangala man should normally marry Djungura woman ; their children would be 
Djambadjina. But if he marries Djuru (cross-cousin of Djungura), his children 
will be Djoangari (his mother’s sub-section). If, however, he marries into Djoan 
(his own cross-cousin’s sub-section), his children will be Djakara, the sub-section 
of his wife’s mother. 
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able suggests that a person’s locality is the locality of his own pre- 
existent spirit and, at the same time, is the spirit-centre of his totem. 
Normally, this locality is within the horde country of his father. 
When, then, the sub-section system is developed or introduced, his 
sub-section becomes attached to his locality, which is that of his 
totem, while his father’s sub-section is attached to the father’s spirit 
and totemic locality. Thus’ it is that a man’s locality, or spirit- 
country, and his totem canbe spoken of as belonging to a particular 
sub-section, and normally there will be two sub-sections in a horde 
country. 


Totemism and Concapilidn. 


But how does a person come to belong to a particular innit 
with its totem and sub-section ? The answer is found in the belief 
regarding conception. A man dreams that a spirit-child approaches 
him, announcing that it will be incarnated through his wife. Some- 
time later on he brings some food, such as kangaroo, emu, snake, fish, 
bird, etc., to camp, but it is so fat that his wife refuses to eat it. Those 
near by, noticing that when someone else eats a bit of it he or she 
becomes sick, say that it is not food, but a baby. The spirit-child 
enters the man’s wife at the time of the quickening, and when born 
has for its totem the animal, reptile, bird, fish or vegetable that had 
made the taster sick. This is apparently one of the totems of the 
particular sub-section to which the child will belong. This implies 
that the father will use discretion in choosing the food to offer to 
his wife after having seen the pre-existent child in a dream. The 
opinion of those around the camp is not really necessary, for a father 
often knows what his child’s totem will be as the result of seeing the 
pre-existent spirit in the form of the creature which he spears. And 
apparently he sees what he is predisposed to see according to the sub- 
sectional totemism of the tribe. 

R. H. Mathews gives further interesting and important informa- 
tion about this matter. One of his correspondents in the Hall’s 
Creek district (Lunga tribe), writing about the individual ownership 
of the bull-roarers which are kept in the secret ‘‘ storehouses ”’ of the 
local divisions of the tribe, stated that each man is provided with one 
as follows : “‘ The old men assemble and discuss all the circumstances 
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of the birth, chiefly as regards the spot where the infant was first 
dreamt of, which we shall assume to be near a tree A, known to be 
haunted by Crow spirits, from which the Crow totem is allotted to 
the boy. If any Crow man of that local division has died recently 
or during some years past, leaving his bull-roarer in its well-known 
hiding place, as already stated, it is conferred upon the newly born 
boy. The deceased Crow man would, however, have to be a person 
whose spirit had come from the tree A, or at any rate not far from 
it, questions of pedigree being likewise taken into account.’ Thus 
a person’s totem depends on the totemic locality in which he was 
“found ’”’ in a dream. As it is the father who does the “ finding,”’ 
he is constrained by the sub-sectional totemism to dream in, or of, 
a totemic locality associated with one of the totems of the sub- 
section to which his wife’s children must belong. It is this latter 
necessity which probably explains why a spirit-child always asks the 
man for his wife, for it is through her that its sub-section is determined. 


Mathews gathered further information regarding the local 
distribution of the totems. Speaking of the Djaru and other tribes 
near the North Australian border, he says that ‘‘ patches of country 


are said to belong to certain totems: for example, the kangaroo, 
white hawk, emu, eaglehawk, efc., will each have a particular ridge, 
scrub, plain, waterhole or the like.’’** Professor Porteus, too, 
though he did not learn anything about the totemism of Hall’s 
Creek district, was given to understand that the patterns on the 
large tzuruya, bull-roarer-shaped boards from seven to eight feet in 
length, indicated natural features of the owner’s country, ‘‘ which 
was evidently divided among the totems, or at least was originally 
so.’’85 


The totemism of the Lunga and neighbouring tribes is, then, a 
variety of local totemism associated at the same time with a con- 
ceptional feature (the “ finding’’) and with sub-sections. Each 





33R. H. Mathews, Notes on the Aborigines of the Northern Territory, Western 
Australia and Queensland, Jnl. Roy. Geog. Soc. of Aust., Queensland Branch, XXII 
(1907), 8. 

*R. H. Mathews, Ethnological Notes on the Aboriginal Tribes of the Northern 
Territory, Jnl. Roy. Geog. Soc. of Aust., Queensland Branch, XVI (1901), 72. 

35S. D. Porteus, The Psychology of a Primitive People, 96. 
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local division of the tribe, or horde country, contains a number of 
totemic localities, some of which are associated with one sub-section, 
and others with another, the two sub-sections being related to one 
another as father to child. Further, a person’s totem is partly pre- 
determined in that it must be one of a number which belong to the 
sub-section to which children of women of the sub-section of his 
mother belong ; it is in part fortuitous, for the particular totem of 
this group is the one in the spirit-locality of which his father “‘ found’’ 
him ; this, then, is his spirit-home, for from it his pre-existent spirit 
came to be incarnated through his mother. If his mother be his 
father’s wife according to the normal rule of the tribe, no further 
complication arises; his father must just take care to “ find” the 
spirit-child in one of the totemic localities of the right sub-section. 
If, however, his mother be his father’s wife according to an 
irregularity, recognized or not, then another sub-section is brought 
into the particular horde country and with it a totem, the locality 
of which is really situated in another horde country. Does the father 
visit the latter in a dream or in waking life to find the spirit-child, 
and does the person so “‘ found” belong to the horde country in 
which his totemic locality is situated, or is the latter just his spirit- 
home, while his proper horde country is his father’s? These are 
problems to be solved in the field. They are important. Their 
solution will not only show the relation oi Eastern Kimberley 
totemism to other forms, more especially the Aranda type, but will 
also show just what is the significance of the sub-section system. 


The latter seems to be more than a method of summarizing 
kinship terms and behaviour and marriage rules. It has, in some 
northern parts of Australia at least, an intimate relationship to 
totemism,** and to the local organization. This is not only true in 
Eastern Kimberley. Mr. W. E. H. Stanner, who has recently been 
engaged in field work in the Daly River district, North Australia, 
reports that the Nangiomeri, who belong historically sixty and more 
miles south of the Daly, have acquired a new form of totemism which 





’¢The Lunga term for totem is maragu. The same word denotes the relationship 
between two persons of one sub-section. They are maragu to each other. This 


seems to reflect the totemic significance of the sub-sections. Incidentally, naragu 
is the Forrest River word for totem. 
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they do not yet fully understand. It is a matrilineal sub-sectional 
totemism, each sub-section being associated with a number of 
totemic species and objects, and in no case known to Mr. Stanner 
does the same totem appear in more than one sub-section. He was 
also given to understand that among the tribes from which the 
Nangiomeri acquired this totemism there was some sort of local 
distribution of the sub-sections. Quite clearly, the Nangiomeri 
are in touch with a totemism of the kind that exists in Eastern 
Kimberley, where it should be studied as quickly as possible. 


Totemic Ceremonies and Restrictions. 


In the short time at my disposal I was unable to get any informa- 
tion of value on the former, nor is any recorded. TJ yuruya are used 
in ceremonies other than those connected with initiation, and one of 
these sacred objects which was given hurriedly to me as I was passing 
through a station, is used in a rain ceremony ; it is of wood, oval- 
shaped and engraved. Some of this shape are made of slate. A 
study of the several types of ¢zuruga in Eastern Kimberley would 
lead to further information regarding the totemism of the region. 

A good informant said that the totemite would not kill his 
totem, and also, that it warns him of danger. Thus, if he himself sees 
a large kangaroo, maliyama, wag its tail, he regards this as a warning 
that some enemies are approaching to kill him. R. H. Mathews 
also writes with reference to the Djaru and tribes on the North 
Australian border that every section (he means sub-section) is subject 
to certain restrictions as to the animals and plants which they may 
search for and eat.*” He gives no other details. The totems are, 
of course, exogamous, being divided amongst the sub-sections. 
Mathews, however, says that ‘“‘ marriage between persons of the 
same totem is forbidden if they belong to families inhabiting 
neighbouring hunting grounds ; but where the parties to the union 
come from remote districts, and therefore cannot be any blood 
connection, I have observed individuals of the same totem living 
as man and wife.’”*® We need more details before being able to 





37R. H. Mathews, Ethnological Notes on the Aboriginal Tribes of the Northern 
Territory, Jnl. Roy. Geog., Soc. of Aust., Queensland Branch, XVI, 72. 
880. cit., 72. 
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decide the significance of this statement ; it may refer to a breakdown 
of a system, or to a lack of understanding of a new system, or to a 
conceptional totemism of the Aranda type which has nothing to do 
with marriage, or to some modification of this. 


Mathew’s information is not very satisfactory with regard to 
the totemism of these border tribes. They have sub-sections, and 
as we have already noticed, members of each sub-section are subject 
to restrictions regarding the animals and plants for which they may 
search and which they may eat; this must refer to the totems of 
the sub-section. But he says that the totem descends patrilineally, 
so that the same totems appear in two sub-sections, though many 
irregularities have been observed. Careful genealogical work is 
obviously needed. Before giving a list of the sub-sections and their 
totems, it is interesting to notice that Mathews found a moiety 
division amongst these border tribes, that is, the tribes on Sturt 
Creek, the Victoria and Ord Rivers. All the totems in the com- 
munity are divided between the moieties which are named white 
crane and eaglehawk respectively.*® These moieties are patrilineal, 
which brings them into line with the patrilineal moieties of Northern 
Kimberley. I could not learn anything of moieties in the Lunga 
tribe. 


List of Sub-sections and Totems. 


The list gives the totems recorded by myself for the Lunga tribe, 
by R. H. Mathews for that and neighbouring tribes around the 
sources of the Fitzroy, Margaret and Ord Rivers, and by him also 
for the tribes on the border of the Kimberley Division and North 
Australia. A few of the sub-section names vary in the different 
regions, but the equivalents are easily determined. The Lunga 
terms are used in the following list. (W) signifies that only women 
have this totem. 





3®In a later communication, however (a note added to Marriage and Descent 
in the Arranda, American Anthropologist, X (1908), 102) Mathews stated that con- 
ceptional local totemism prevailed in this area, and that the totems were not divided 
up between the moieties and sub-sections, seeing that a person’s totem depends upon 
“the accident of conception.” 
F 
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Sub-section. 


Djangala 


Djambadjina 


Djuru 


Djakara 


Djoalyi 


Djungura 


Lunga Tribe. 


iguana 
[kanurig] 


hawk 
opossum 

a hawk 
black snake 


rock wallaby 

iguana [dzerambe] 
fresh-water crocodile 
(big) emu 

small kangaroo (W) 


large plains 
kangaroo 


dingo 
turkey 


black rock snake 
frilled lizard 
a small bird 


Totems. 

Margaret River 

(R.H.M.) 
iguana 
black swan 
cockatoo (W) 
bony bream (W) 
native companion 


black bream 

opossum 

native cat (?) 

black-headed snake 
(W) 


wallaroo 
iguana 
crocodile 
cat-fish 
jew-fish 
native cat 
flying fox 
moon 


small kangaroo (W) 


black duck (W) 
crow (W) 


large plains 
kangaroo (male) 

bandicoot 

wild honey (W) 

star-fish (?) 

dingo 

sun 

turkey 

ducks (other than 

* black) 


dark honey 
rat (W) 
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Border Tribes. 
(R.H.M.) 

white crane 

iguana 

opossum 

copper-headed snake 


white crane 
kangaroo 
wood duck 
crow 

rock wallaby 
native cat 
porcupine 
mussel 
bloodwood 
wild orange 
bilbee 


eaglehawk 

emu 
water-snake 
pelican 
mosquito 
quandong 
curlew 

death adder 
stone spear-head 
cockatoo 

rat 

wasp 

nut-wood 
grasshopper 
grass 

pigeons 

plains turkey, ants 
duck, native bee 








Sul 
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Sub-section. Totems. 
Lunga Tribe. Margaret River. Border Tribes. 
(R.H.M.) (R.H.M.) 
Djoangari large rock kangaroo eaglehawk eaglehawk 
white cockatoo shag stars 
eaglehawk kangaroo brown hawk 
crow (W) brown snake dingo 
spinifex sun 
— — rain 
Djoan* yellow snake wallaby coolibah 
wallaby wattle tree wild potato 
big female big female black-headed snake 
kangaroo (W) kangaroo (W) clouds 
honey (yellow) thunder 
ibis 
water-hen 
scorpion 
native companion 
black duck 
boree tree 





4°For the tribes at the sources of the Margaret, Ord and Fitzroy Rivers, R. H. 
Mathews, Some Aboriginal Tribes of Western Australia, Jnl. Roy. Soc. of N.S.W., 
XXXV (r1g0r), 218. For the border tribes, R. H. Mathews, Ethnological Notes on 
the Aboriginal Tribes of the Northern Territory, Jnl. Roy. Geog. Soc. of Aust., 
Queensland Branch, XVI (1g0r), 71. 

The discrepancies between the three lists are remarkably few, considering that 
the second column includes several tribes in addition to the Lunga of the first column, 
and that the third column tribes are to the east of the others. And, of course, errors 
could have been made in recording. A couple of the discrepancies are worth com- 
ment: sun and dingo are in Djoalyi in one, and Djoangari-Djoan in another; 
Djoangari forms with Djoalyi a section, and is father-child to Djoan. Likewise, 
moon is Djuru in the second list, but Djangala-Djambadjina in the third ; Djangala 
and Djuru form a section, and Djangala is father-child to Djambadjina. In both 
cases the three sub-sections belong to one matrilineal moiety. Further examination 
might have shown that the totems of the border tribes were divided between the 
sub-sections ; as this is the case in the tribes on their west (Lunga, efc.), and on their 
north-east (Nangiomeri information), and as members of a sub-section are subject 
to tabus regarding the species and objects of their sub-sections, this seems probable. 
It is interesting to notice that the sun and moon belong to different patrilineal moieties. 
The moieties include on the one hand the Djangala, Djuru, Djakara and Djambadjina 
sub-sections (the white crane moiety of the border tribes), and on the other, the 
Djoalyi, Djoangari, Djungura and Djoan sub-sections (the eaglehawk moiety of the 
border tribes). 

The number of objectionable species in the totems of the border tribes is notice- 
able: mosquito, death-adder, centipede, and scorpion. They belong to the one 
moiety. 

FF 
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ADDENDA TO PART II 


NOTE CONCERNING TOTEMISM IN THE BROOME DISTRICT 


No reference was made in the text to a paper by Mrs. D. M. Bates, Social 
Organization of some Western Australian Tribes, Aust. Ass. Adv. Sc., XIV (1913), 
389-390, in which she gives a little information regarding the spirit-children beliefs 
and totemism of the Broome district. The terms used suggest that her information 
was obtained from Yauor as well as Djukan informants, but we cannot be sure that 
it holds for the Nyul-Nyul. Mrs. Bates says that the dream in which a man sees the 
spirit-child which is to be incarnated through his wife, generally associates the 
spirit-child (1) with a known part of his (the dreamer’s) country, and (2) some natural 
species which is “seen ”’ near it; this latter becomes the individual totem of the 
baby. The locality seen in the dream is regarded as the spirit-camp of the person in 
whom this spirit-child is incarnated, and some function connected with the initiation 
of the boy takes place at it. Further, after initiation, he ‘‘ increases” the totem 
which was associated with him in his pre-existent spirit-form in his spirit-locality. 
He does this by dreaming. 

In addition to this dream variety of local totemism, Mrs. Bates says a person 
also inherits his father’s totems. But seeing that the individual cult-totem belongs 
to the father’s country, we should expect it normally to be one of the father’s totems, 
that is, one of the totems of his horde country ; the “ increase ” of the totem, too, 
was no doubt assured by a rite in waking life, and not merely by one performed in a 
dream. 

The really valuable suggestion in Mrs. Bates’s information is that the father’s 
dream generally associates the spirit-child and its totem with a known part of the 
father’s “ country,” a part which is its spirit-home. (Compare, above, 265-271, 
284, 438-439, 444-447.) 


A. P. ELKIN 
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STUDIES IN AUSTRALIAN TOTEMISM 
SUB-SECTION, SECTION AND MOIETY TOTEMISM 
By A. P. ELKIN 


Shee problem of the relation of the sub-section system to the local 

organization and to totemic and spirit-children beliefs is not 
confined to Eastern Kimberley, but has to be faced wherever else 
that system exists. This is roughly the Northern Territory, with 
the exception of parts in the north-west and north-east, and in the 
extreme south.! Now, the sub-section system does seem to be a 
natural development by the subdivision of the four-section system 
for the purpose of classifying kin in such a way as to separate cross- 
cousins from the children of parents’ cross-cousins—a separation 
which is of practical importance in tribes which prohibit cross-cousin 
marriage. The previous division into four sections would seem to 
have had as one of its purposes the separation of the generation 
levels, or parents from children, and of “ uncles’’ and “ aunts 
from nephews and nieces—a principle which is of great importance 
in almost all Australian tribes, even though they do not possess any 
of the so-called marriage divisions. Moreover, it would seem to 
have been a natural development by the subdivision of the exogamous 
moieties, which in their turn, normally at least, separated husband 
and wife, father and mother, and so on. In this way, we can see 
an everyday explanation of the division of the members of a society 
into an even number of groupings, two, four or eight ; it is based 


>? 





1The tribes on the Daly River and around Darwin and on Melville and Bathurst 
Islands have neither sections nor sub-sections. The Warrai tribe just north of Pine 
Creek has sections. W. E. H. Stanner, “ The Daly River Tribes,” Oceania, III, 
No. 4, 389; B. Spencer, Native Tribes of the Northern Territory, 43-54. The Mara 
and Anula on the Gulf of Carpentaria have named semi-moieties ; Spencer and 
Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Australia, 117-124. The southern Loritja has 
neither moieties, sections nor sub-sections, while the southern Aranda has the section 
system. C. Strehlow, Die Aranda und Loritja Stamme, IV, 87. Spencer and Gillen, 
op. cit., 96. 
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on the natural distinctions associated with marriage (husband and 
wife), with generation levels (parent and child), and the distance of 
relationship of persons of the one generation level (cross-cousins 
and the children of parents’ cross-cousins). 


But while this is a legitimate inference from the normal or ideal 
functioning of these various systems, a survey of the facts suggests 
that possibly too much emphasis has been placed on them as methods 
of regulating marriage, and of classifying kin, at the expense of under- 
estimating their totemic significance and function. The time has 
arrived for a fresh study, both in the chair and in the field, of sub- 
sections, sections and moieties as forms of totemism. That means, 
that though their number and incidence is in ideal intimately related 
to social behaviour (marriage and kinship), they are just as much 
concerned with the ordering of man’s relationship with nature. 
The latter function, indeed, may be primary. 


SUB-SECTION TOTEMISM 


In the first place, though the sub-sections are used by natives 
as a means of summarizing kin and kinship moieties, and are of 
especial use at inter-tribal gatherings, they do not rigidly control 
marriage. In all tribes possessing them, there are regularized 
alternate marriages into at least one other sub-section ; moreover, 
this sub-section is usually the one which includes own cross-cousin. 
This means that the system is failing to fulfil the purpose for which 
it was presumably evolved.” 


In the second place, some of the tribes in the north, such as 
the Nangiomeri, between the Daly and the Fitzmaurice Rivers, 
and the tribes of East Arnhem Land, who have adopted this system, 





2] found that in some East Kimberley tribes the alternate marriage was into the 
sub-section of the mother’s brother’s daughter, and in others into that of the mother’s 
mother’s brother’s son’s daughter (father’s father’s sister's daughter’s daughter). 
Had I been able to pursue the subject I may have found a further alternate marriage 
into the sub-section of father’s mother’s sister’s son’s daughter, that is, a man’s own 
sub-section. All these alternate marriages have been reported from the Northern 
Territory. R.H. Mathews, after examining these three kinds of alternate marriages, 
says that there is indubitable absence of sub-section exogamy throughout the tribes 
of the Territory and Eastern Kimberley : Sociology of Some Australian Tribes, Jnl. 
Roy. Soc. of N.S.W., XXXIX (1905), 105-115. 
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combine it with kinship systems of the Kariera and Karadjeri type, 
and with cross-cousin marriage.® 


Again, the system does not necessarily follow automatically 
from an association of the four-section system with the prohibition 
of cross-cousin marriage. This widespread prohibition is associated 
with sub-sections in a limited area only. The wide distribution of 
the same terms, or variants of the same terms, for the sub-sections 
suggests this, while the natives of the northern tribes just referred 
to, state that the system has been recently adopted by them. Further, 
Spencer and Gillen and Strehlow pointed out that it had spread to 
the Northern Aranda from the north, and that it was only found 
amongst the north-western Loritja, not the southern parts of that 
tribe. Finally, where it is now spreading in the north, namely, 
amongst the Nangiomeri, south of the Daly River, and the tribes of 
East Arnhem Land, it is taking with it a system of sub-section 
totemism, according to which a person’s totem is one of the totems 
of his sub-section, while the latter depends indirectly on the sub- 
section of his mother. This, as we have seen, is the system which 
exists in Eastern Kimberley, and so we are brought again to the 
problem of sub-section totemism. 


This form of totemism is definitely reported from the Mungarai 
and Yungman tribes of the Northern Territory. But while the 
Nangiomeri and East Arnhem Land tribes do not, according to 
present information, associate the sub-section totems with local 
spirit-children centres,“ the Mungarai and Yungman, like the Lunga 
of Eastern Kimberley, do. Myths explain that there are local spirit 
centres, each of which is associated with a totem of a particular 
sub-section, as well as with an ancestor of the heroic age, the “ eternal 
dream time.”” Moreover, the spirit-children are said to look out for 





8A. P. Elkin, ‘‘ Marriage and Descent in East Amhem Land,” Oceania, III, 
No. 4, 412-416; W. E. H. Stanner, “‘ A Note upon a Similar System among the 
Nangiomeri,” Oceania, III, No. 4, 416-417; A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, ‘“‘ The Social 
Organization of Australian Tribes,” Oceanta, I, No. 3, 330-331. 

‘Spencer and Gillen, The Arunta, I, 42; C. Strehlow, Die Aranda und Loritja 
Stamme, I, 6; II, 5; IV, 87. 

4aThe Nangiomeri do possess spirit-children centres, but not associated with sub- 
section totems. 
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the right mother, and in this way safeguard the peculiar method of 
indirect descent.® 


Just to the north of these tribes, around the Katherine, is a 
group of which the Djuana is a type, possessing the sub-section 
system combined with cross-cousin marriage. The totemism, 
unfortunately, is not understood; Spencer says it is patrilineal, 
while R. H. Mathews says it is really local in descent. It may be 
that these tribes, like the Nangiomeri, were at the time of observation 
adopting a system which they did not themselves understand. 





5B. Spencer, Native Tribes of the Northern Territory of Australia, 205-208, 266-267. 
Spencer says that the descent is indirect patrilineal, meaning that a child belongs to 
the same moiety (the moieties are named) as his father, though not to his father’s 
sub-section. He does not, however, say what happens in the case of alternate and 
irregular marriages. Of course, the descent could still be indirect patrilineal; on 
the other hand, the sub-section, and therefore totem, of the father’s moiety to which 
a person belongs might depend on his mother’s sub-section, as in the tribes of East 
Arnhem Land, where the children of alternate marriages belong to the moiety of the 
father but to the sub-section of it to which he would have belonged had his mother 
been married according to the normal rule. This really means that the descent of 
the sub-section is indirect matrilineal. (A. P. Elkin, Marriage and Descent in East 
Arnhem Land, Oceania, III, No. 3, 412.) Indirect matrilineal descent is the usual rule. 
True, Radcliffe-Brown, using information collected by R. H. Mathews, concluded that 
though the descent of the sub-section in the Warramunga and Tjingili was indirect 
matrilineal, yet in the Aranda tribe it was indirect patrilineal. (Man, Igt0, 32.) 
If, however, due weight be given to Mathews’s information and argument, I believe 
that his contention holds good, namely, that in reckoning the descent of the sub- 
sections in the Aranda tribe, the mother was not “ dropped.”” More specifically, 
he contended that it was the equating of the sections of the Hermannsburg-Alice 
Springs groups to the sub-sections of the most northern Aranda who were attracted 
into the white settlements last century which gave the appearance of the “ dropping ”’ 
of the mother in alternate marriages. My own experience of the method of adjusting 
section systems in which some of the terms are the same, as is the case with the 
northern and southern Aranda, also suggests that Mathews’s contention is right. 
Moreover, he records information from Hart’s Range, just north of Alice Springs, to 
the effect that the descent of the sub-sections was definitely indirect matrilineal. The 
point need not be elaborated here, but I do not think that the Aranda evidence 
would, if sufficiently known, contradict the usual principle of indirect matrilineal 
descent of the sub-sections. Strehlow even says that a woman of the Ngala sub- 
section can only conceive a child of the Pultara sub-section, which is normally related 
to the former as child to mother, and that spirit children can only be incarnated 
through women of the right sub-sections. (R. H. Mathews, Australian Divisional 
Systems, Jnl. Roy. Soc. of N.S.W., XXXII (1898), 72 ; ibid., Marriage and Descent 
in the Aranda, American Anthropologist, X (1908), 88-101 ; C. Strehlow, Die Aranda 
und Loritja Stamme, II, 53, 55.) 


*A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, “ The Social Organization of Australian Tribes,” 
Oceania, I, No. 3, 331. 
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The unsatisfactory information for the Madbara and Wadaman 
tribes on the Victoria River is to the effect that a person is born into 
his mother’s totemic group, and this is made possible by the watch- 
fulness of the pre-existent spirit-children. These already belong to 
definite totemic groups and, as the myths explain, are associated 
with certain localities. They can, however, move about, and may 
even reside for some time in the mother’s totemic animal or plant 
before entering her womb. This is obviously a species of local 
totemism, but its relation to the sub-section system has not been 
established. 

Wadaman totemism, however, is not so simple as this, for, in 
addition to the matrilineal totem, each person has one or two 
accessory totems, which are given to a man at his initiation, but we 
are not told when a woman receives hers. A person will kill and eat 
the accessory totems freely, but will only eat his matrilineal totem 
if it be given to him by another person. Unfortunately, Spencer 
could not discover the significance of these totems. Further, while 
these tribes have increase ceremonies, Spencer does not make it clear 
whether these are associated only with the matrilineal totemism, 
nor, indeed, whether they are really a feature of this variety. The 
information is obviously so unsatisfactory that we cannot draw any 
conclusions regarding the meaning of totemism in this area, or 
regarding its relation to the sub-section system. But the opportunity 
still exists for field work to be done in the regions of the Fitzmaurice 
and Victoria Rivers, and it should be seized without delay.’ 

South and east of this region there is a group of sub-section 
tribes of which the Ngandji, Tjingali, Umbaia and Waramunga are 
typical. The totems, which are nearly always patrilineal, are 
associated in each case with local centres. The Ngandji say that the 
pre-existent spirits can move away from the spirit centres. Thus, a 
spirit child can follow a man of its own totem into another totemic 
locality and enter his wife there. This ensures the patrilineal descent 
of the totem in case a woman experiences conception out of the locality 





7B. Spencer, Native Tribes of the Northern Territory of Australia, 194-199, 268-270. 
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of her husband’s totem, and, at the same time, it, at least, recognizes 
the local aspect of the totemism. The general rule of descent means 
that each totem belongs to two sub-sections only, namely, two 
related as father and child—that is, it belongs to a patrilineal semi- 
moiety. 


Spencer and Gillen, however, found exceptions to this rule in 
the Waramunga tribe, and R. H. Mathews recorded several for the 
Tjingali tribe. After stating that the totems are attached to each 
couple of sub-sections which, related as father to child, form a 
patrilineal semi-moiety, and that the descent of the totem is patri- 
lineal, Mathews adds that this rule is sometimes modified. As there 
are alternate marriages in which the descent of the sub-section 
depends indirectly on the mother, the father being ‘‘ dropped,” we 
might be inclined to infer that the descent of the totem depended 
on that of the sub-section as in East Arnhem Land, and was, there- 
fore, indirect matrilineal ; but the instances recorded by Mathews 
show that this is not so. In some, the totem follows the father, in 
some it follows the mother, and in others it follows neither. Further, 
he states that at least some of the totems are localized, while Spencer 
and Gillen imply that the Tjingali and other tribes of this sub-section 
group believe that a person’s totem is the totem of the locality with 
which his pre-existent spirit was associated. If this is so, and if we 
may accept Mathews’s cases of irregular descent of the totem, as 
we should be able to do, seeing that the information was gathered 
over thirty years ago, the conclusion is that we are dealing with a 
variety of local totemism in which descent is determined by chance— 
association at the time of conception. Patrilocal marriage tends to 
give this principle of determination of the totem a patrilineal bias. 
In any case, Mathews’s statement that the totems are attached to 
father-child couples of sub-sections must not be lightly dismissed, 
especially as he also states that each sub-section has “ certain 
restrictions as to the animals and plants which they may use for 
food.” The evidence is obviously unsatisfactory, and it is so because 
investigators have not realized the importance of studying carefully 
the relationship of the sub-sections to both the localized nature of 
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the totems and to the horde organization which, combined with the 
sub-section system, tends to produce a semi-moiety arrangement.® 

The descent of the totem from sub-section to sub-section of the 
patrilineal semi-moiety seems to be the rule in the Mara group of 
tribes near the south-west corner of the Gulf of Carpentaria,® but 
here the semi-moieties are named, and, though there are no names 
for the two sub-sections of which each semi-moiety is theoretically 
composed, so far as kinship grouping is concerned, yet the natives 
realize their existence, and can adjust the sub-sections of neighbouring 
tribes with their semi-moiety system. 

Thus, our present knowledge indicates that over the east-central 
region of the Northern Territory, namely, between the Roper River 
on the north and Tennant’s Creek on the south, there is a system of 
localized spirit-centres, each of which belongs to one totem, and 
frequently also to two sub-sections, related as a patrilineal semi- 
moiety, named or not. This system is distinguished from that of the 
Mungarai and of the East Kimberley tribes by the fact that the 
totems of the semi-moiety are not divided between its two constituent 
sub-sections—a division which would cause father and child to have 
different totems, and which, in the case of alternate or irregular 
marriage, would cause the child’s totem to depend indirectly on the 
sub-section of the mother, as his sub-section does in these tribes.?® 

The distribution of the sub-section system shows that on the one 
hand, amongst the Nangiomeri, Mangarai, Yungman, and the tribes 
of East Amhem Land, it is not only a method of summarizing and 
denominating kin, but is also, and perhaps, primarily, a form of 
totemism ; while on the other hand, in the east-central area of the 





8Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Australia, 161-171; R. H. 
Mathews, The Wombya Organization of the Australian Tribes, American 
Anthropologist, 2 (1900), 495-497 ; tbid., Ethnological Notes on the Aboriginal Tribes 
of the Northern Territory, Jnl. Roy. Geog. Soc. of Aust., Queensland Branch, XVI 
(1g00-01), 85-86; ibid., Social Organization of the Chingalee Tribe, American 
Anthropologist, VII (1905), 303-304. In this article Mathews states that ‘‘ even 
among the offspring of the same parents there is considerable irregularity—some of 
the children having one totem and some another.” This suggests a fortuitous 
principle of descent, such as the place of conception. 

%Spencer and Gillen, op. cit., 116-120, 171-173. 

10On the descent of the sub-sections, see A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, ‘‘ The Social 
Organization of Australian Tribes,” Oceania, I, No. 3, 326. 
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Territory, its totemic significance is less obvious, though it is so 
associated with, and modified by, local totemism, that it tends to 
become a system of semi-moieties; that is, it divides into four 
groupings the patrilineal horde countries, totemic centres and 
totems of each tribe. Incidentally, each horde country apparently 
belongs to a totemic clan, and if marriages have been regular, to a 
semi-moiety. Now, the reason for this distinction may be that sub- 
section totemism could spread in Arnhem Land, but not in the east- 
central area, because there was absent from the former that strongly 
developed local cult totemism with its myths and rites, which was 
present in the latter. The result is that in the tribes of the latter 
region the sub-sections are as yet merely a means of summarizing 
kinship terms and duties—a function of no little importance at inter- 
tribal gatherings when people with different dialects and languages 
have to observe kinship rules of behaviour. 

This point is further emphasized in the tribes south of the 
Waramunga group, namely, the Unmatjera, Kaitish, Northern 
Aranda and North-Western Loritja, for these tribes combine sub- 
sections with a fortuitous principle of descent of the local totem. 
A person’s totem is the totem associated by mythology with the 
locality in which his mother first realized that she had conceived. 
Moreover, no artifice has yet been devised for reconciling this method 
of chance with an ordered local organization or sub-section system. 
Incidentally, this Central Australian totemism is not social, that is, 
it is not concerned with marriage, nor is it correlated with kinship 
behaviour. It is a “ cult-society’”’ institution. The members of a 
totemic clan are concerned with the mythology and ritual associated 
with one or more definite ancestors or heroes, and with a certain 
totemic species. Spencer and Gillen, unfortunately, discuss the 
sub-sections simply as a marriage-regulating mechanism, and even 
so, do not report or examine alternative or irregular marriages, nor 
do they discuss their possible relation to the local organization 
or to totemism. Further, when mentioning marriage-divisions, in 
their descriptions of increase-ceremonies, these authors only refer 
to the four sections of the Southern Aranda; these references 
merely show that the ceremonies concerned belong to one or other 
of the moieties, though there is, of course, the further inference that 
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the local totemic groups and rites also belong to one moiety only in 
each case; at least, that is the ideal. Strehlow, however, records 
a myth from the north-western part of the same tribe in which the 
father-child couples of sub-sections are each assigned to definite 
districts of the tribal territory." As the totems are also localized, 
the totem or totems of one couple of sub-sections or semi-moiety 
would always be the same, provided that the mother always realized 
conception in her husband’s totemic and semi-moiety country, as is 
generally the case, or if a person automatically belonged to one of 
the sub-sections as well as to the totem of the locality in which he 
was believed to enter his mother’s womb. This, however, does not seem 
to be the custom, and so there are instances, at least in Spencer and 
Gillen’s information, of a totem being found to a limited extent 
outside of its normal couple of sub-sections. Strehlow, on the other 
hand, says that a spirit child can only be incarnated through a 
woman belonging to the sub-section of the mother of the totem- 
ancestor associated with the particular spirit centre. Thus, the 
spirit children at totem centres exercise discretion in selecting the 
women through whom they are incarnated.. In this way, the 
totems are definitely and permanently associated with the same 
sub-sections as in the times of the ancestors. This suggests sub- 
section totemism, but unfortunately, Strehlow does not give enough 
facts on which to form a decision.” 


The relation, then, of the sub-sections to the totemism and local 
organization in the Aranda tribe, cannot be taken as solved. Indeed, 
the matter has scarcely been studied. Likewise, there is room and 
need for a better understanding of the totemic designation and 
delimitation of localities, to which reference will be made later. 
Fortunately, there is still opportunity for studying these problems 
in the field, even to some extent amongst the Aranda and Loritja, 
but more so amongst the tribes on their north-west. It is, moreover, 
probable that the real significance of the sub-section system will be 
found, not in the Aranda and Kaitish, or the north-central tribes 
already mentioned, but in the tribes on their north-west, from, or 





a 


UC. Strehlow, Die Aranda und Loritja Stamme, I, 6-7. 
ROD. cit., 53. 55- 
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through whom, the system has spread. In any case, sub-section 
totemism should not be dismissed simply as a method of classifying 
kin and regulating marriage, which has, here and there, been also 
applied to totems. This may be so, but the facts suggest that it is 
not a sufficient explanation. 


SECTIONS AND TOTEMISM 


It is significant that many, if not most of the tribes on the east 
and west of the sub-section area possess not only sections, but also 
section totemism. Thus, the tribes of most of Queensland, except 
those in the extreme north and extreme south-west which do not 
possess sections, have both sections and section totemism.!* Further, 
on the south of these tribes the section systems of almost all the 
inland tribes of New South Wales functioned as a totemic device of 
one kind or another. The sections, like the moieties and totemic 
clans, were matrilineal. The clans, too, were social only, possessing 
no cult significance ; that is, rituals were not performed for the 
commemoration of totemic heroes connected with the clans, nor for 
the increase of their totemic species. Now, in the Wiradjeri, 
Wongaibon and Weilwan, each totemic clan was divided between the 
two sections of its moiety, and the particular section of a clan into 
which a man married depended on the section of the clan to which 
he himself belonged.4*4 So the usual formula, a man of A marries a 
woman of B, children are D, and so on, did not necessarily apply. 
A man of section A of a certain clan might have to marry a woman 
of section D, and not of section B, of the clan into which he wished 
to marry. 





1%8W. E. Roth Ethnological Studies among the North-West-Central Queensland 
Aborigines, 57-58; W. E. Roth, North Queensland Ethnography, Bulletin, V, 21 ; 
Edward Palmer, ‘‘ Notes on Some Australian Tribes,” Jnl. Anth. Inst., XIII (1884), 
300-304; A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Australia, 108-118; A. R. 
Radclifie-Brown, “ Social Organization of Australian Tribes,’ Oceania, I, No. 2, 
238-244. 

144 W. Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Australia, 210-216 ; R. H. Mathews, 
“ Sociology of Some Australian Tribes,” Jnl. Roy. Soc. of N.S.W., XX XIX (1905), 
116-117; A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, ‘‘ Social Organization of Australian Tribes,” 
Oceania, 1, No. 2, 230-233. In the Wongaibon there was also a further modification 
imposed by a division of the totemic clans into quick-blooded and slow-blooded. 
A. R. Brown, “ Notes on the Social Organization of Australian Tribes,” Jnl. Roy. 
Anth. Inst., LIII (1923), 428-431. 
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We should also add that R. H. Mathews recorded in a detailed 
table of marriage and descent of sections and totems for the portion 
of the Wiradjeri tribe on the Upper Murrumbidgee, facts which, if 
correct, establish section totemism with indirect matrilineal descent 
for this part of the tribe. His information, gathered at first hand, 
showed that the totems were divided amongst the sections, that a 
woman of one totem always had children of another definite totem, 
and that the exogamy of the totems was the fundamental marriage 
law, apart from the avoidance of marriage with first cousins. A man 
might marry into even three of the sections, but the sections into 
which he might marry were determined by his own totem and the 
totems of those sections. Mathews added that the Wiradjeri, lower 
down the Murrumbidgee, possessed direct matrilineal descent of 
the totem.!5 

Amongst the Kamilaroi the sections seemed to have had less 
significance in marriage, but the totemic clans were each divided in 
two parts, called respectively by terms meaning quick-blooded and 
slow-blooded. There were alternative marriages, including marriage 
into a person’s own section, showing that the sections were not 
primarily a mechanism for regulating marriage. The totemic clans 
with their subdivisions into quick and slow blood, constituted here, 
as in the Wongaibon tribe, the principal factor in the regulation of 
marriage, apart from the kinship system, that is to say, apart from 
the definite genealogical relationship of the parties concerned.!® 
The four-section tribes on the east of the Kamilaroi possessed 
section totemism, that is, here as in Queensland, a person’s totem 
depended on his section.?? 





15R. H. Mathews, “‘ The Totemic Divisions of Australian Tribes,” Jnl. Roy. 
Soc. of N.S.W., XXXI (1897), 171-175. 

16Wm. Ridley, Kamilaroi, Dippil, and Turrubul, (1866), 35-37 ; 1bid., Kamilaroi 
and other Australian Languages, (1875), 161-163. Mr. Ridley states, for example, 
that a man of the Murri section and iguana totem may marry a woman of the same 
section provided she belongs to the padi-melon totem ; in addition, he may marry 
into the Kumbo section, and so on, with the other sections; op. cit., 161; R. H. 
Mathews, “ Aboriginal Tribes of New South Wales and Victoria,” Jnl. Roy. Soc. of 
N.S.W., XXXVIII (1904), 214; A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, “ Notes on the Social 
Organization of Australian Tribes,” Part II, Jnl. Roy. Anth. Inst., LIII (1923), 
445-440; ibid., “ Social Organization of Australian Tribes,’’ Oceania, I, No. 2, 
230-233. 

147A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, “Social Organization of Australian Tribes,’’ Oceansa, 
I, No. 2, 233-234. 
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Thus, in Eastern Australia the sections, which incidentally are 
indirect matrilineal in descent, constitute in almost all cases either 
a system of totemism or a factor operating in, and modifying, the 
totemism of the particular tribe. The Yualayi and the tribes of the 
north coast of New South Wales may be exceptions, but it is too late 
to be sure.1® This means that the section system of Eastern Australia 
is not primarily a marriage device, but a totemic principle, a means 
by which man and nature are classified together into four groups. 
Moreover, a ritual attitude is frequently adopted by a person to his 
own, or even all the totems of his section. He neither kills nor eats 
it or them, and expresses sorrow when he sees his section totem 
killed.1® In some cases, too, this totem acts as a guardian or mate, 
while in many tribes at least, all nature is divided amongst the 
sections. Marriage, however, is organized, not so much by the 
sections as by the kinship system, totemic clans, and their sub- 
divisions, if there be any (as in the Wongaibon tribe), and to some 
extent by the matrilineal moieties. 


The section system is not found on the immediate south-east or 
south of the sub-section area, except in the southern part of the 
Aranda tribe, where it seems that the sections would have been but 
the forerunners of the sub-sections, had not white settlement stopped 
the diffusion. The names of the eight sub-sections of the Northern 





18A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, ‘‘ The Social Organization of the Australian Tribes, 


Oceania, I, No. 2, 231, 235-236. Incidentally, these tribes have a variety of local 
cult totemism. 


1*The Wakelbura of eastern Queensland are an exception in that the members 
of a section are said by one informant (in E. M. Curr, The Australian Race, III, 27) 
to live only on the totems of their section. This is a condition reflected in some 
Aranda myths, though it is forbidden in practice. Moreover, as the information 
is so contrary to what is known of the attitude towards section totems in other parts 
of Queensland as recorded by Roth and Palmer, and as it was not checked by a 
competent investigator, we may legitimately doubt its accuracy. Howitt does not 
mention this particular rule. (Native Tribes of South-East Australia, 113.) In 
any case, the general totemic principle of a life bond existing between the totemites 
and their totems prevails; it is expressed in this and other obligatory customs. 
Men must use objects for magical and ceremonial purposes which belong to their 
own section. The section totems sustain, assist and warn the members of the 
section, and represent them in dreams. Howitt adds that one of the section totems 
is nearer to each individual than are the other totems of the section. It is his totem, 
and he bears itsname. We are not told how the individual gets this particular totem, 
but in any case all the totems of the section are also his. (Howitt, op. cit., 113.) 
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Aranda include the four-section names of the Southern Aranda, while 
the comparison of the eight names with the names of the sections 
and sub-sections to the west and north-west of the Aranda suggests 
that they have spread from that direction. 


On the north of the sub-section area the Warrai were said by 
Spencer to have had a four-section system arranged in patrilineal 
moieties. The descent of the totem was indirect patrilineal; a 
child belonged to a clan of his father’s moiety, but not to his father’s 
own clan. This suggests section-totemism, but the information is 
too incomplete to determine whether this is so or not.?® 


Where the sub-section tribes meet section tribes in the 
Kimberleys, namely, in the Fitzroy River district, we find a section- 
totemism. The section tribes, too, of the central coast and hinter- 
land of Western Australia, studied by Professor Radcliffe-Brown, 
all showed traces of section-totemism, though in most of them local 
totemism with increase ceremonies was the more prominent. I did 
not observe any section-totemism amongst the tribes of La Grange 
and Dampier Land districts, but I would not be prepared to deny its 
existence there. I also failed to observe it amongst the tribes I 
met in the Laverton district. These tribes, who are migrating 
into that area, are, however, only now adopting the section system, 
and their totemism is a variety of local cult totemism of the general 
kind found from the De Grey River and La Grange on the west to 
Alice Springs and the Lake Eyre region in the centre of the continent.” 


Of course, the desert tribes on both sides of the border of Central 
and Western Australia must be studied if we are to know completely 
the distribution of the section and sub-section systems, or how far 
north of the Peterman and Warburton Ranges the absence of moieties 
extends—an absence which characterizes the tribes of western South 
Australia. But it is significant that in the majority of tribes with 
sections in Western Australia in which careful research has been 
made the sections have been found to be associated with section- 





20Baldwin Spencer, Native Tribes of the Northern Territory, 52, 193. 


214. R. Radcliffe-Brown, ‘“‘ The Social Organization of the Australian Tribes,” 
Oceania, I No. 2, 210-215. 
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totemism. These same tribes also possess totemism of the localized 
cult variety, whether patrilineal or somewhat fortuitous in descent.” 


Further, in the section tribes of Western Australia, as in those 
with sub-sections, there are alternate marriages into sections other 
than the one with which marriage is normally contracted. In such 
cases the descent is reckoned indirectly through the mother. That 
is, the sections are not absolutely essential for the organization of 
marriage, and do not control it. I think it worth while adding that 
when I personally first came across these alternate marriages, 
namely, in the Kimberlies, I made careful inquiries in several tribes, 
thinking that they might only have been accommodations to the 
difficulty of obtaining spouses from the normally correct sections or 
sub-sections, which has resulted from the breakdown of tribal life 
and the decrease in native population since white settlement. All my 
informants, however, maintained that the alternate marriages were 
not a new thing, or the result of recent decrease of population, but 
were “old law.”’ One good informant even said that the section 
rules were modern, just man-made, though he did eventually find a 
mythological sanction for them. But in any case, the sections were 
not regarded as fundamental in the arrangement of marriages. 


It is interesting to find that over thirty years ago R. H. Mathews, 
who gave much time and thought to the social organization of 
Australian tribes, especially those of Eastern Australia, said that he 
“was quite clear that the system of divisions into sections was not 
devised for the purpose of preventing consanguineous marriages, 
but had developed in conformity with the general surroundings.’ 


He added that he had previously suggested (in 1897) that ‘‘ the 
sectional divisions may have been inaugurated for the purpose of a 
distinctive nomenclature among members of the same family . . . 
to distinguish the mothers from the daughters,” and so on. The 
sections do perform this function, especially if there are, in any 
particular case, no alternate marriages. What I suggest is that the 





*2There is no evidence for the observance of any ritual attitude towards the 
section totems of Western Australia. If it ever did exist, it has apparently been 
overlaid by the observances associated with the cult totemism of the area. 


*3R. H. Mathews, Aboriginal Tribes of New South Wales and Victoria, 88. 
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principle of development “in conformity with the general 
surroundings ’’ is either totemic or has a strongly marked totemic 


aspect. 
MOIETIES AND TOTEMISM 


Sub-sections and sections imply a theoretical division into 
moieties, and, provided that the ideal norm of marriage and descent 
be followed, the arrangement of the subdivisions into moieties may 
be regarded as twofold, matrilineal when regarded from the point 
of view of mother and children, and patrilineal from the point of 
view of father and children. But there is no particular practical 
significance or importance to be attached to such implied moieties. 
Moreover, when reckoning descent in irregular marriages, these 
implied moieties are not considered ; one of the parents is dropped 
and the descent follows in the series of sections, or sub-sections, as 
though the parent retained had contracted a marriage according to the 
ideal norm. 


If, however, the moieties are named, or even only recognized by 
the tribe, it is quite another matter ; we have then a definite social 
and ceremonial factor, and not merely a form implied in the sections. 
A study of the function of the moiety organization of the sub-section 
tribes of the Northern Territory makes this quite clear.2* Of course, 
social and ceremonial moieties may really exist and function in some 
section and sub-section tribes in which they have not been observed. 
But there is a remarkable absence of evidence of moieties as definite 
factors in social and ceremonial life for the section and sub-section 
tribes of Western Australia. I was unable to find any, and, as I 
shall show later, theoretical reasoning to the effect that it probably 
existed formerly is not convincing, seeing that there are neighbouring 
tribes in which there are neither these groupings nor moieties. 


Moieties without further subdivision into sections or sub- 
sections are found in four main regions, a large south-eastern area, 





*4Spencer and Gillen, The Arunta, 1, 27, 73, 74, 79, 118, 145,229. Ibid., Northern 
Tribes of Central Australia, 28, 29, 96, 298. 
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and the south-western, north-western and north-eastern corners of 
the continent.*5 


The names of the moieties in many tribes of eastern Australia, 
more particularly of Victoria, New South Wales and south-eastern 
Queensland, and of a few in the north-western and south-western 
corners of the continent, are names of animals or birds, such as 
plains kangaroo and hill kangaroo, wild turkey and native companion 
in the north-west, white cockatoo and crow in the south-west, white 
cockatoo and black cockatoo, eaglehawk and crow, and white 
cockatoo and crow in the eastern States. On the other hand, no 
meaning has been ascertained for the names of the moieties of eastern 
South Australia and western Queensland. Now, one of the important 
problems concerning the moieties is, in what degree, if any, are they 
totemic ? To say they bear the names of natural species does not 
necessarily mean that they are totemic, unless we are satisfied to 
regard totemism merely as a system of nomenclature. Further, 
there is no direct evidence to show that the members of a moiety are 
believed to have descended from a common ancestor, though I 
found in eastern South Australia that the members of a matrilineal 
moiety regard themselves as relations in much the same way as 
members of a totemic clan do, though in a more extended sense. 
Likewise, the Wotjobaluk regarded members of a moiety as one 
flesh.2® The explanation of this is implied in the belief and custom 
of the Mount Gambier natives: a member of one moiety may kill 
and eat any totem (called twmanazy, their flesh) of the other moiety, 
but to kill a totem of his own moiety is impious, and may cause or 
hasten the death of a member of the moiety.?” 





*6Vide map, A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, Social Organization of Australian Tribes, 
Oceania, 1, No. 1, 42. Additions can now be made to this map as a result of later 
field work: Absence of moieties all along the coast of New South Wales from the 
south up to the Manning River ; and all the west of South Australia and part of the 
adjoining part of Western Australia, more especially the Great Victoria Desert. 
Four sections on the north-east of Laverton up towards the Warburton Range. 

26]. G. Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, 1, 458, based on A. W. Howitt, Australian 
Group Relations, Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institute for 1883, p. 819. 

27Howitt and Fison, Kamilaroi and Kurnai, 169. If hunger compels a man to 
eat a totem species of his own moiety, he expresses sorrow for having eaten his friend 
or “ flesh.” Incidentally, the usual word for totem in north-eastern South Australia 
means flesh. 
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In South-West Australia, again, all natural objects are divided 
between the matrilineal moieties, eaglehawk and crow ; this division 
has a relationship significance. A person of one moiety regards 
everybody and everything of that moiety as “‘ his own family,” as 
“‘ Ngunning ”’ to him, while everybody and every object of the other 
moiety is “ Noy-yong,” or a “ relation-in-law” to him.** This 
obviously implies a conception of kinship between everybody, and, 
indeed, everything, in the moiety. Thus, though a common descent 
may not be claimed for the members of a moiety from the totem 
which gives its name to the moiety, yet there is a belief in a common 
life or principle which is shared by all the members of the moiety, 
indeed, by all the species and objects of nature included in it. 


Moiety-Totemism and Nature. 

This brings us to the point that moiety-totemism is not only a 
method of dividing the members of the tribe into two parts: in the 
north-west, the south-west, in the south-east and in Eastern Australia 
generally everything in nature is subject to the same two divisions. 
As an observer for the tribes in the Port Mackay District, Queensland, 
put it, all things, animate and inanimate, are divided into two classes, 
named Yungaroo and Wootaroo. In conformity with this idea, 
each of the tribes under consideration is divided into Yungaroo and 
Wootaroo.?® Thus the impression made on this resident was that 
the moiety division of nature was fundamental, and that man 
naturally was subject to it. He is, of course, correct ; the natives 
do regard man and nature as belonging to one whole. Further, they 
believe that objects or species belong toa particular moiety because 
of some inner principle or bond. Thus, the same Port Mackay tribes, 
the meaning of whose moiety names is unknown, believe that 
“ alligators are Yungaroo and that kangaroos are Wootaroo”’, and 
so on,*! in just the same way as a person whose totem is kangaroo 





*8Mrs. Daisy Bates, The Marriage Laws and some Customs of the West Australian 
Aborigines, Vict. Geog. Jnl., XXIII-XXIV, (1905-1906), 48-49. 

29G. F. Bridgeman in E. M. Curr, The Australian Race, III, 45. 

80 The blacks seem to have an idea that these classes (moieties and sections) 
are a universal law of nature, so they divide everything into them.” R. Brough 
Smyth; Aborigines of Victoria, I, 91, quoting Mr. G. F. Bridgeman. 

31Brough Smyth, Aborigines of Victoria, I, 91. 

G 
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is kangaroo ; that is, there is a common life shared by them. We 
have already referred to this kinship between the natural objects as 
well as human members of the same moiety in south-west Australia. 
It is especially clear where matrilineal social totemism prevails, 
as in eastern South Australia and most of the eastern States. Here 
the totem symbolizes the bond between mother and child and between 
children of the one mother, or at least, of the one matrilineal ancestor. 
It is often referred to as “ flesh’’; sometimes as brother. And 
even in the local cult totemism of Central Australia a mystic bond 
exists between the totemites and the totem. 


The moiety division of nature is only the primary division of 
man and nature, for in all tribes in which totemism is a means of 
expressing the unity of man and nature as “ one big tribe,” species 
and natural objects, and even artificial objects, are further sub- 
divided, either between the sections or between the totemic clans, a 
certain number of which belong to each moiety. These subdivisions 
are patrilineal in north-western Australia (Ungarinyin tribe), matri- 
lineal in south-western and eastern Australia, and somewhat fortuitous 
in descent in some Central Australian tribes, though tending to be 
patrilineal.*? 


The Central Australian evidence is important ; Strehlow showed 
that the 442 totems which he was able to count were divided as 
subsidiary totems between some 60 main totems; these secondary 
totems are believed to be auxiliaries to, and in the service of, the 
main ones. Spencer and Gillen were so impressed by the scope of 





32Some tribes of south-east Australia, namely, between Port Philip and the 
Murray River, Victoria, had patrilineal moieties, but nothing is known of their 
totemic organization. Vide A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, Social Organization of Australian 
Tribes, Oceania, I, No. 2, 228-229, and p. 217, for south-western Australia. Spencer 
and Gillen did not obtain names for the Aranda patrilineal moieties, nor did they 
admit Strehlow’s claim to have found them, but the names found by the latter and 
meaning respectively land-dwellers and water-dwellers, agree with the camping 
dispositions as recorded by Spencer and Gillen. If there be any available high 
ground, the former camp on it, while the “ water dwellers ’” camp on the comparatively 
low ground. Further, though the fortuitous conceptional method of getting one’s 
totem tends to mix the members of any one totemic clan between the two moieties, 
yet in practice they do tend to be patrilineal. Moreover, the headman of the clan 
must belong to the moiety in which that clan predominates, and to which, apparently, 
it is believed to belong. (Strehlow, Die Aranda und Loritja Stamme, I, 6; Spencer 
and Gillen, The Arunta, I, 73, 74, 79.) 
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the Aranda totemic system that they said, “ there is scarcely an 
object, animate or inanimate, to be found in the country occupied 
by the natives which does not give its name to some totemic group.” 
Thus, even amongst the Aranda, with its peculiar conceptional 
totemism, there is a division of nature, as of man, between the 
moieties, with a further subdivision between the clans of the 
moieties.** 

Now the rule to which reference has already been made, namely, 
that a person respects all the totems of his moiety, generally applies 
even where there has been this further division of natural species 
and objects between the clans of the moiety. A person not only 
respects the main totem of his clan and its sub-totems (as amongst 
the Kamilaroi and Yualayi of New South Wales), but also all the 
sub-totems of the totems of his moiety, as amongst the Buandik and 
Wotjobalok of south-eastern Australia, the Wakelbura of Queensland, 
the Waramunga and other tribes of north-Central Australia and the 
Ungarinyin of north-western Australia.*4 


In addition to the ritual attitude towards the objects and species 
of the moiety, which is expressed in the respect for and, in many 
cases, prohibition on killing and eating them, other facts could be 
adduced to show the totemic nature of the moiety ; thus, in North 
and Central Australia, a man may use ceremonially the design of any 
totem of his moiety, and in the initiation of, and preparation for, 
totemic ceremonies, the tribe acts as two moieties. The members 
of one moiety ask a clan of the other moiety to perform its 
ceremonies, and then assist in the preparations. In the Aranda the 
moieties keep their respective totemic symbols in two separate 
““ storehouses ”’ or sanctuaries, and Spencer and Gillen were under 
the impression that the trusteeship of these symbols, t/uruga, always 
remained in the one patrilineal moiety.*® A man inherited both the 





88Strehlow, op. cit., II, 61-72, III, xii-xviii; Spencer and Gillen, Native 
Tribes of Central Australia, 112, 403. 

4]. Parker, The Euahlayi Tribe, 15-20; Howitt and Fison, Kamilaroi and 
Kurnai, 169; A. W. Howitt, The Native Tribes of South-East Australia, 121-124 ; 
Spencer and Gillen, The Northern Tribes of Central Australia, 166-167. Any particular 
totem is regarded as belonging to one moiety ; tbid., 166; A. W. Howitt, op. cit., 
113; . A. P. Elkin, Totemism in North-Western Australia, Oceania, III, 464-465. 


35Spencer and Gillen, The Arunta, I, 118-119. 
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tf{uruga of his father and elder brother, if the latter had no son, and 
also of his elder sister; and with the trusteeship of the symbols 
went the sacred totemic ceremonies associated with them, even 
though they had nothing to do with his own totem. In the north- 
east of South Australia the songs of a deceased person’s patrilineal 
cult totem are sung around his death bed, and later around his grave, 
by members of his own matrilineal moiety. Although some of the 
members of his cult totem belong to the other moiety, they do not 
take part in this singing, unless invited, in which case they must be 
rewarded in some prescribed manner. 

A general discussion of the part played by the dual organization 
in Australia in totemic, initiation and burial ceremonies, in matters 
appertaining to the “ bull-roarer,”’ ¢/uwruga, or in social life, is not 
to the point in this connection. But sufficient facts have been 
given to show in the first place that we are justified in calling the 
Australian moiety system totemic, for it implies that there is a 
common life-bond or principle shared by all the members of a moiety, 
and even by the species and objects of nature which are included in 
it. The members, human and others, of a moiety are all alike, 
Tiniwa or Kulparu, Eaglehawk or Crow, or whatever the moiety 
totem happens to be. The moiety totem is the symbol of the 
common relationship.*® 

In the second place, the facts show that moiety totemism is, in 
most instances in which the moieties are named,*’ a primary method 
of classifying nature and mankind. 

Of course, tribes with moieties also have a further subdivision 
of men and natural species and objects, either into clans which are 
divided amongst the moieties, or into sections and sub-sections. The 
Aranda and other tribes of Central Australia which have a form of dual 
organization may be exceptions in the former case—the result of 
the theory of localized conceptional totemism. It is interesting to 
observe that Spencer and Gillen deny Strehlow’s evidence for the 





36As far as our knowledge goes no ritual attitude is adopted towards the actual 
moiety totem. There does not seem to be any taboo on killing or eating it, nor 
are there any ceremonies for increasing it. I could not find any trace of such attitude 
in Northern Kimberley, but field workers should not overlook the point. 

The Forrest River tribes may be an exception. A. P. Elkin, “‘ Totemism in 
North-Western Australia,” Oceania, III, 473-474. 
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existence of moiety names in the Aranda, and R. H. Mathews doubts 
Spencer and Gillen’s evidence for the same in the Waramunga and 
neighbouring tribes. Mathews, however, regards the moiety 
organization as a method of dividing society into two exogamous 
groups, and as he can show that the sub-sections of these tribes cannot 
be so grouped, he doubts the existence of moiety names. The 
division of society, however, into two exogamous groups is not, as I 
hope to show, the real purpose of the moiety organization, nor is it 
more than a subsidiary feature. There is, therefore, no reason for 
doubting Spencer and Gillen’s evidence for the existence of a moiety 
organization in these tribes, which functions especially in intimate 
relationship with the totemic life. These moieties are patrilineal 
like those of the tribes of Northern Kimberley and of East Arnhem 
Land. In the former there are neither sections nor sub-sections, 
but the latter possesses sub-section totemism. This patrilineal 
descent of the moieties may be correlated with the strong local 
organization of these tribes into patrilineal hordes combined with a 
theory of localized cult totemism which is either patrilineal or tends 
to be so, and is ideally so. 


But the special development of the local and patrilineal principles 
which is a feature of the cult totemism and social organization of 
most of Australia north and west of a line drawn along the western 
border of Queensland across to Port Augusta in South Australia, 
and thence to Laverton, does not necessarily lead to a development 
or a functioning of a moiety organization. The only ceremonial 
divisions that I could detect in western South Australia were those 
associated with the localized character of the myths and the 
observance of “ ideal’ generation levels. Moreover, there do not 
seem to be any traces of moieties in the section and sub-section area 
of Western Australia, though cult totemism is strongly developed. 


This means, incidentally, that not even the existence of sections 
and sub-sections combined with a strongly developed local organiza- 
tion and localized cult totemism results in a patrilineal moiety 
organization, but, rather, that this is a distinct factor which may or 
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may not exist and function with or without sections and sub- 
sections.*® 


EXOGAMY AND THE MOIETY 


We are apt to take for granted that in Australia the moieties, 
whether named or not, are exogamous, and that whatever other 
marriage rule may be broken, this one cannot be infringed. But the 
facts do not support this general impression. Thus, in Southern 
Kimberley I found that one form of lawful alternative marriage was 
with a member of one’s own section, while in some Eastern Kimberley 
tribes such a marriage could be into the sub-section which, with one’s 
own, constituted a section. Thus, whether matrilineal or patrilineal 
moieties theoretically or actually exist, the moieties are not necessarily 
exogamous. R. H. Mathews has recorded evidence to show that 
this is also the case for the sub-section tribes of the Northern 
Territory, as well as for tribes of the south-east of Australia which 
have moieties only. In such cases in Western Australia, marriage 
is with father’s father’s sister’s daughter’s child. Ridley, too, 
showed that in the Kamilaroi tribe it was legal for a person to marry 
into his own section, provided the totemic laws, and we might add, 
kinship rules, were observed. This applies also to other four section 
tribes of Eastern Australia.*® Again, as already stated, marriage 
into one’s own section implies that the moiety is not exogamous, 
though the ignoring of the exogamous norm is perhaps even more 
striking in tribes, like those of south-western Victoria, which do not 
possess sections or sub-sections, but only moieties. 





%8The possibility that the development or acquirement of these divisions may 
lead to the loss of moieties or of moiety names will be discussed later. B. Spencer, 
Native Tribes of the Northern Territory, 55-57, regards the absence of moiety names 
in section and sub-section tribes as implying the loss of same. 

3*Reference has been made above to these facts in discussing alternate marriages 
in tribes with sub-sections and sections. Vide also R. H. Mathews, Sociology of the 
Chingalee Tribe, Northern Australia, American Anthropologist, X (1908), 285; 
referring to the tribes of North-Central Australia, he says that an examination of the 
sub-sections and moieties “‘ fails to prove that a single one of the so-called ‘ moieties ’ 
has perpetual succession through the man or through any other channel, without 
which any bisection of a tribe must fail.” Men do marry within their own moiety, 
however it isnamed. “ There is no absolute exogamy.” Vide also R. H. Mathews, 
Aboriginal Tribes of New South Wales and Victoria, 8~g, 12, 88, 93; Wm. Ridley, 
Kamilaroi and other Australian Languages, 161-163. 
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Now it is important to notice that such ignoring of a rule of 
exogamy, even in tribes with matrilineal descent of the moieties, 
is not considered irregular, or terrible, nor does the contraction 
of a marriage within the moiety result in illness or death, provided 
that totemic and kinship and local or horde rules are observed. It is 
interesting to notice that a rule of exogamy of the moiety is probably 
observed in tribes in which there are no sections, but in which the 
moieties are patrilineal in descent, and associated with localized 
patrilineal totemic clans. As far as I could learn, this is so in north- 
west Australia. But if it is so, I believe it is the result of the exogamy 
of the local clans which are divided amongst the moieties. This 
point needs further study. I also understood that the tribes. of 
north-eastern South Australia amongst whom I worked in 1930 
also observed a rule of exogamy of the moiety. They have matri- 
lineal moieties, but not sections. But it is quite possible that I did 
not make sufficient inquiries and the tribes were too broken down and 
depopulated to enable satisfactory genealogies to be collected. In 
any case, the rule was broken temporarily at times of ceremonial 
and social significance. Unfortunately, insufficient attention has 
been paid to those marriages which do not conform to the norms of 
the various systems. We are too apt to dismiss them simply as 
irregular, or wrong, but they may be quite significant for a thorough 
understanding of aboriginal thought and institutions. 

The facts given at least show that the moieties are not necessarily 
exogamous, and that in many tribes they are definitely not exogamous. 
In other words, their primary purpose is not to control marriage— 
a function which they only perform to a limited degree. Their real 
function is (a) to classify man and nature into two mutually dependent 
divisions, (b) to order ceremonial life, and (c) to order social life, 
camping, fighting and playing in a dual organization. 

Further, the moiety system is a definite form of totemic, ritual 
and social organization, and not merely an implication or ante- 
cedent of sections and sub-sections. We cannot assume that a 
moiety organization formerly existed in tribes of the north, north- 
west and south-west where these subdivisions exist. There is no 
evidence for the former presence of moieties in the section tribes of 
Western Australia, nor in the sub-section tribes of the western part 
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of the Northern Territory, and certainly none for it in the section 
tribes on the east and north-east of Laverton. The last-named are 
only now acquiring the section method of grouping from other tribes 
on their north-west ; previously they, like the tribes of western 
South Australia, lacked moieties, as their very kinship shows. The 
Nangiomeri, too, who hitherto had neither moieties nor sections, 
are now acquiring sub-sections from the tribes on their south, while 
the East Amhem Land tribes who seem formerly to have had 
patrilineal moieties have recently acquired sub-section totemism 
with indirect matrilineal descent. Thus, we see in the Laverton 
District and Nangiomeri tribes a section and sub-section system 
respectively, being acquired by diffusion without any association 
or causal connection with a previous moiety system, for none existed, 
while in East Arnhem Land the sub-sections with indirect matrilineal 
descent have been superimposed on a previous patrilineal moiety 
organization, not developed from it, and what is more, have been 
diffused as a totemic system. 

In the large section region of Queensland and the adjacent north- 
central area of New South Wales moieties have been recorded for 
many of the tribes of the former and for those in the more western 
part of the latter. It does not follow, however, that the names of 
the moieties have been lost or merely unobserved in those tribes from 
which they have not been reported. The facts to be considered are, 
first, that the sections, as we have seen, are a form of totemism 
(section totemism) in most of this region, with the principal exception 
of the inland section tribes of New South Wales ; in these tribes they 
modify the totemic organization, but do not constitute section 
totemism. Second, the moieties exist and function without sections 
on the extreme north-east, the south-west and south of the section 
region, and in a few instances, bear the same names as the moieties 
of the neighbouring section tribes of south-western Queensland and 
western New South Wales. Third, on the south-east of the section 
region, namely, the coast of New South Wales, from about the 
Macleay River southwards, there is a region with neither moieties 
nor sections—a region which was formerly more widespread. Fourth, 
in the early days of white settlement the section system was spreading 
towards and into this latter region, and was doing so without bringing 
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a moiety organization with it. This was the case in the Hunter 
River Valley and on the north coast of New South Wales.” Lastly, 
on the south-west of the section region the section system had 
obviously been acquired by tribes which possessed a moiety organiza- 
tion, but it was not completely assimilated as section totemism. 


Of course, the section system, which seems to be definitely 
totemic in nature, may originally have been developed by subdivision 
of the moieties in some particular region ; but, quite clearly, it has 
been acquired both in west and east Australia by tribes which have 
not possessed a dual organization. Moreover, tribes with sections 
do not necessarily develop the latter organization in social or 
ceremonial life. This may appear to happen in tribes with a strong 
tendency to patrilineal descent associated with localized cult totemism 
as in parts of Western Australia, but this is not a case of section 
systems resulting in a ceremonial moiety organization, but of the 
sections being brought automatically into the ceremonial life.* 
The point is that the section system, as well as the dual organization, 
can exist and function by itself ; moreover, it does not necessarily 
imply the prior existence of the latter, nor does the functioning of the 
dual organization combined, of course, with the kinship system, 
necessarily lead to the development of sections. 





“The Kamilaroi influenced either directly by their expeditions and migrations, 
or indirectly through inter-tribal meetings, the tribes on their east, such as those in 
the Hunter Valley and on the Bellingen and Macleay. Howitt and Fison, Kamilaroi 
and Kurnai, 279-280; A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Australia, 57, 105. 
The Upper Macleay natives not only had a myth about a sky hero Koin, who also 
appears in the beliefs of the Port Stephens natives, but also one to the effect that 
Baiame, the culture hero of the Kamilaroi and other inland tribes, had come to the 
ancestors of the Upper Macleay tribe from the Hunter River. (Australasian 
Anthropological Journal, II (1897), 22.) Further, the section terms of the Kum- 
baingeri and other tribes on the Bellingen, Clarence and Macleay are obviously 
variants of the Kamilaroi terms for the sections. (A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, Social 
Organization of Australian Tribes, Oceania, I, No. 2, 235.) The names of the sections 
in the tribes of the far north of the New South Wales coast were the same as those in 
south-east Queensland up to the Burnett River. They were arranged differently 
in some parts ; but this variation, together with the error of Howitt’s informant to 
the effect that the tribes of the Brisbane district had neither moieties nor sections, 
whereas they were found by other observers to possess the latter, may be explained 
by a relatively late spread of the section system down the coast. (Ibid., 238-239.) 


“1A. P. Elkin, Totemism in North-Western Australia, Oceania, III, No. 3, 
266-267, 286-287. 
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Thus, we should distinguish a theoretical moiety organization 
which may be inferred from an ideal working of sections and sub- 
sections, from a definite dual organization which functions in some 
tribes as a form of totemism and a method of ordering ceremonial 
and social life. Further, we must be prepared to find firstly that 
exogamy may not be an essential feature of either a theoretical or 
actual moiety organization in Australia, and, secondly, that the 
moieties, sections and sub-sections are alike forms of totemism, and 
not fundamentally methods for regulating marriage, though they do 
serve as mechanisms for summarizing kinship and the social behaviour 
of which it is the determining factor. 


A. P. ELKIN 














ABORIGINAL MEDICAL PRACTICE IN EAST ARNHEM 
LAND 


By T. THEODOR WEBB! 


AS would naturally be expected among so primitive a people as 

the aborigines of East Arnhem Land the operation of magic, 
both in causing and in relieving sickness, is largely believed in. 
Apart from this, however, there is found the fairly extensive use of 
certain vegetable products which are at least believed to be of 
medicinal value.2 In some cases the treatment consists of a combina- 
tion of magic and the administration of medicine. Moreover, 
where medical treatment proves non-effective one may always fall 
back on evil magic as the explanation of failure. 


One of the complaints from which these people frequently suffer 
is muscular rheumatism, particularly in the lumbar region. In 
such a case, should there be a marrngit, magician, in the neighbour- 
hood, his aid will be sought, and he operates in the following way. 
Presuming the patient is suffering from backache, the marrngit has 
him lie face downward in the sand, and then proceeds to feel carefully 
all over his back. He then arises, breaks off a small leafy branch 
and dances round the patient, swishing vigorously with the branch. 
Presently he dashes away to a considerable distance as though in 
pursuit of something, and still swishing his branch. This is done 
to drive off the evil spirit which is responsible for the man’s condition 
and which the marrngit alone is able to see. Having accomplished 
this purpose he returns to the patient. He now selects one spot on 
the man’s back, which he presses and kneads thoroughly, after 
which he massages the surrounding area, working all the time toward 





1 Chairman of the North Australia District of the Methodist Missionary Society 
of Australia. A previous article, “ Tribal Organization in Eastern Arnhem Land,” 
by Mr. Webb was published in Oceania, III, No. 4. 

2 Unfortunately I am not a botanist, nor have I been able to discover any 


literature which might enable me to identify many of the trees and plants used and 
which are peculiar to these northern regions. 
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the spot selected. After a good deal of massaging, which no doubt 
affords some relief, he applies his mouth to the spot and sucks 
vigorously. Next he takes a mouthful of water from a vessel placed 
in readiness, blows some of the water on to the affected part, and then 
convincingly ejects from his mouth some foreign substance which 
has been injected into the man by the mali (grosser spirit) of some 
morkwot (dead person).* I have seen such things as small stones, 
pieces of charcoal, bones of animals, and bits of wood thus extracted. 
This foreign body is shown to the patient who, nothing doubting, 
immediately feels relieved and cheerfully pays the “‘ doctor”’ his 
fee. 

Some years ago our little boy was suffering from a distressingly 
severe attack of inflamed eyes, and a kindly old marrngit, through a 
fellow-tribesman, requested that he might be allowed to operate 
on him. Conscious of his kindly thought, and knowing he could do 
no injury to the little chap, Mrs. Webb and I consented. He there- 
upon came up to our house, and after carefully massaging the child’s 
head for a while, clapped his huge bearded mouth to his temple, 
sucked hard for a moment or two, then turned round and ejected a 
mouthful of blood. The child was at least no worse after the 
operation. The marrngit’s explanation of the affliction was that a 
donkey which constitutes one of our possessions, had come up, 
hung his head over the fence, and stared at the child playing inside 
the yard. The little chap had naturally looked at the donkey, whose 
evil gaze had done the damage. 

The “ virtue ” or healing magic believed to be contained in the 
water of the ceremonial or totemic mangot/i (pool or well) of the 
horde is made available by a ceremony known as wontjurr. In this 
district the ceremonial totemic centre is always some pool, well, 
or spring of water. In the ceremony of wontjurr a representation 
of this mangot/i is made by scooping out a circular hollow in the 
sand. In this hollow the patient is placed, while all round sit his 
fellow-tribesmen and friendly associates. A certain chant, differing 
for each horde, is then sung over and over again to the accompaniment 
of bilma (clack-sticks) and yiraki (drone-pipe), and as it is being sung 





8 These two terms are often used as being practically synonymous, and the 
conception behind them is practically equivalent to the old idea of ghost. 
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the patient is washed from head to foot by having water poured 
over him. This ceremony is believed to be particularly efficacious 
in cases of injury which have caused bleeding. In such cases not 
only does it aid the person’s recovery, but also removes the tabu 
attaching to the shed blood. If, in the course of hunting, a man has 
been so injured, he must not give of his catch to another until by this 
ceremony he has been cleansed. This same ceremony is also used 
for the purification of the relatives of a recently deceased person. 
If a man be near his sacred pool the ceremony is performed there 
and he is washed in the actual “‘ holy water ”’ itself. 

The most elaborate medical treatment of which I have knowledge 
is that carried out in cases of extreme constipation or for a severe 
attack of indigestion leading to a distension of the stomach and 
known as worba. First of all a rough platform of sticks is constructed. 
On this platform is laid a thick covering of leafy branches of maipin 
(ironwood tree) and on these leaves a covering of wet grass from some 
fresh water pool or swamp. 

The sand beneath the platform is then scooped out and a fire 
made, which must be wholly of maipin, the leaves, bark, gum, 
and wood being used. When the fire is well burning the patient is 
placed, face downward, on the platform already prepared, a covering 
of boughs or paper-bark is placed over him, and there he is left for 
several hours to steam. He is then turned over on his back, and 
thus spends several more hours. At the end of the day he is bathed 
with cold water, and will almost certainly feel relieved, but if not, 
the process may be repeated the following day. In cases where 
no relief is afforded it is consequently known that the patient’s 
condition is the result of evil magic. It is believed to be produced 
by some sorcerer getting hold of something belonging to the patient— 
his loin-cloth or balara (pubic shield) being considered particularly 
effective. After ‘“‘ singing ”’ this article he opens out the coals and 
ashes of his fire, and in the centre digs a small hole, into which he 
crams it. He then fills the hole with earth, scrapes back the coals 
and ashes, and once more “ sings ”’ over it his evil chant, at the same 
time naming the man he wishes to injure. This operation results in 
a stoppage of the man’s bowels, and so produces a condition which 
nothing can relieve, and which ultimately ends in death. 
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Though most of the snakes in this district are non-venomous, 
there are at least two varieties whose bite is deadly. These are the 
darrpa (Port Darwin brown snake) and the bat: kuririmiri (death 
adder). The former of these is the more common along the coast, 
and from the bite of this reptile quite a number of deaths occur. 
Nothing approaching effective treatment for snake-bite has been 
discovered by these aborigines, and nothing more futile than that 
followed could well be imagined. A man who has been bitten is 
made to sit down beside a fire while another man blows smoke through 
a hollow branch or dry pandanus stem on to him. As the smoke 
emerges at the other end of the tube another man carefully watches, 
and if in the smoke he sees the mali (non-material form) of a snake, 
it is known that a ragalk (sorcerer) has brought about the misfortune, 
and the man will die. If no such form is observed the man will 
recover. Frequently this ceremony is performed after the man 
has died, and so merely serves to corroborate a conviction which 
has already been definitely reached. In such a case imagination 
never fails to create the mali of the snake. 

Another very curious method of procedure is as follows: If a 
person has been bitten and he is able to capture the snake he does 
so by pressing a stick upon it just behind the head and then binding 
the snake to the stick at that point. With the snake thus held he 
returns to the camp. 

There the snake is left until it is seen to pass all the blood it has 
extracted from the person bitten. When this occurs the person 
begins to recover, and soon all ill effects have passed away. The 
snake is now released not killed. If it were killed the person would 
undoubtedly die also. 

For the poisonous stab of a catfish, stingray or other fish a live 
borok (wood cockroach) is taken, held between the finger and thumb, 
and its inside is squeezed out over the wound. Another form of 
treatment is to apply the leaves of the rorgor, a long trailing plant 
which grows in the beach sand. These leaves are heated on the 
coals and pressed upon the wound. For the bite of a butungor 
(scorpion), the creature itself is killed and rubbed on the bitten part. 

Amusing in its childishness is the method of treating pustular 
sores, boils, or swollen glands. A piece of charcoal is wrapped in a 
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thin sheet of paper-bark and placed on the sore. This is then bitten 
either by the man himself or by a companion. The sore, hearing 
the crunching of the charcoal, learns that some one is fighting it, and 
so takes its departure. 

Bleeding is resorted to in cases of severe headache, and less 
frequently for backache. For the former a deep cut is made above 
the brow, usually by a single blow with an iron or flint spear-head. 
Another method is to take a splinter of glass or flint, and with a flick 
of the wrist to make a cut in the inner corner of the eye. Still 
another is to take a piece of baku, a trailing cane, split it and shape 
it to a sharp point. This piece of cane is then thrust up one of the 
nostrils, and is kept there with the finger plugging the nostril until a 
throbbing sensation begins. It is then quickly withdrawn, and is 
followed by profuse bleeding. 

For wounds such as those inflicted by iron- or stone-headed 
spears the male flower stalk of the woragar (cicad) is used. This is 
split open and the soft centre obtained, which is cut into small 
pieces placed in a dgakarug, paper-bark basket, mixed with urine, 
warmed by dropping a hot stone into it, and then applied to the 
wound. 

The treatment of a man who has been so wounded that his 
intestines protrude is a crude and gruesome business. A man so 
wounded sits on the ground while a companion withdraws as much 
of his viscera as possible and lays it out on the sand beside him. The 
injured man then takes a deep drink of water, and all present watch 
to see if any of it escapes from the parts visible. If no leakage is 
observed it is presumed that the man has suffered no internal injury, 
and his organs are washed and replaced. Certain plants are then 
obtained which may be used either singly or in conjunction. These 
are dirrbuk, a small carrrot-like root, and /auwarr, a kind of grass. 
These are pounded between stones and then inserted through the 
wound into the abdominal cavity in order to keep the organs in 
position. If neither of these plants are to be obtained, almost any 
substance may be used. 

The external wound is then painted with white clay and a 
dressing made of warrkarr, the bulb of a large lily, is applied, after 
which the man is bound round with strips of paper-bark. Nothing 
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is done to remove the substances inserted into the man’s body, and 
my informants are quite positive that he carries the grass, etc., about 
inside him until his dying day. 

When a man is speared with a barbed wooden spear great 
difficulty is often experienced in extracting it, particularly if the 
wound be near some vital organ of the body. If speared in one of 
the limbs the spear is usually pushed right through and withdrawn 
at the side opposite to the entry. In the case of a body wound this 
cannot be done, so the spear is cut off close to the body and a dressing 
of dgalkor, tree orchid, is applied, after which the man is bound with 
paper-bark. This dressing is said to penetrate along the spear-head 
and loosen it. When, however, I asked how long it would be before 
the spear could be withdrawn the reply was Bamantha. Narnak 
barrpamirit. (A long time. When the flesh becomes putrid.) It 
would therefore appear that the ‘‘ medicine ”’ does not help matters 
very much. 

Burning owing to the habit of sleeping in close proximity to fires 
is of very frequent occurrence, and is treated in the following way. 
If the skin be not destroyed an orchid stem is crushed between the 
teeth until it is soft and glutinous, and then dabbed on the affected 
part. If the skin be badly broken the burn is painted with miku, 
red ochre. 

A variety of preparations are used for ulcers, yaws and similar 
diseases. One is to cut open the stem of a gunga, pandanus palm, 
and obtain the pithy centre, which is pounded up, mixed with urine, 
and applied hot. Another is to get the gum of the warndua, blood- 
wood eucalypt, dissolve it in water and paint on every couple of 
days. Yet another is to scrape off the under bark of the barnggor, 
black mangrove. This also is mixed with water and painted on the 
affected parts. For applying these preparations a small green stick 
is taken and the end crushed between the teeth until it forms a rough 
sort of brush. 

An interesting method is followed in the treatment of the raised 
sores which often accompany yaws and which appear most frequently 
on the palms of the hands or the soles of the feet. A person suffering 
from such a sore goes out on a reef or sand-bank when the tide is 
low and finds a yanungant, sea anemone, which is lying open. He 
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then quickly presses the affected part into the open centre of the 
creature, whose tentacles immediately contract and cause a certain 
amount of suction. The member is held there for a considerable 
time, and when withdrawn the raised exterior is said to have been 
removed and clean bleeding flesh, which will soon heal over, exposed. 
Another form of treatment for such sores which is used more 
particularly by tribes further inland is to prepare in the following 
manner some dogs’ excreta. This substance is wrapped in a piece 
of paper-bark and rolled and kneaded until it is soft. Small pieces 
of bone or other foreign substances which have passed through the 
animal are then extracted, and the excreta placed and bound upon 
the affected part. 

For influenza, fevers, and general aches and pains the following 
are the more generally used preparations. 

(a2) Kauulurr, a coarse kind of grass. This is pounded between 
stones and mixed with water. It is used both as a liniment and 
taken internally. 

(0) Balparagan, a fairly large tree with light-coloured leaves and 
fruit like a small green apricot. The soft outer bark of this tree is 
scraped off and the gum which exudes is mixed with water and 
rubbed on. 

The two above are sometimes used in conjunction as an embroca- 
tion, but the balparayan is not taken internally. 

(c) Kuninyi, a shrub with large dark-green foliage. The 
leaves are treated as in the cases above, and are used as a liniment. 
The small cone-like fruit is taken green, crushed, and eaten as 
medicine. The ripe fruit is eaten as food. 

(2) Muttirr, a small tree with very rough light-coloured leaves. 
These leaves are prepared in the usual way, and the preparation 
rubbed on the affected parts. 

(e) Karaika, stringy-bark tree. The young shoots of this tree 
are crushed and steeped in water, which is then drunk. This is 
regarded as a very effective remedy for coughs. 

(f) Baku, a trailing cane. This is prepared in the same way, 
and is used as a liniment and also taken internally. 

One method of curing a cough is to eject some gal, sputum, into 
a small shell, close the shell with a leaf or piece of paper-bark and 


I 
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place it in the fire. It is said that within a few days at most of doing 
this the cough will disappear. 

The ever-present kal-kal, green ant, is employed as an emetic. 
These insects are crushed between the palms of the hands, mixed 
with water, and swallowed. It is said that violent vomiting is 
thereby produced. 

For diarrhoea a small brown fungus which grows on the bark of 
certain trees and which is called bulogun is taken roasted on the coals 
then scraped into water, which is drunk cold. The young shoots of 
a tree called narinm1, chewed and eaten, are also said to give relief 
from this complaint. 

Such are some of the remedies and modes of treatment employed 
by these aborigines in endeavouring to overcome their various 
complaints, injuries, and diseases. In the preparation and adminis- 
tration of the various remedies it is the old women who are chiefly 
engaged. The marrngit, magician, deals only with those cases 
where the patient’s condition is believed to be directly due to the 
operation of evil magic. 


T. THEODOR WEBB 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL EXPEDITION TO THE NORTH-WEST OF 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 1933. 


Mr. N. B. Tindale (Ethnologist at the South Australian Museum) and Dr. Cecil 
Hackett (Diploma in Tropical Medicine and Hygiene) constituted the advance party 
of the Anthropological Expedition to the Musgrave Ranges, organized by the Board 
for Anthropological Research at the University of Adelaide in conjunction with the 
South Australian Museum. 

These two members left Adelaide on May 25th, and reached Ernabella, at the 
eastern end of the Musgrave Ranges, four days later. 

After some preliminary work on natives there they departed with a camel team 
cn June 12th, journeying along the Musgrave Ranges and on to the Mann Ranges, 
returning to Ernabella on August 3rd in time to complete preparations for the main 
party. The scope of the work carried out by them is outlined in their detailed 
account. 

The main party left Adelaide on August 3rd, and reached Ernabella on August 
7th, where they found awaiting approximately one hundred natives. 

Work was commenced immediately, and the detailed investigations carried 
out as expeditiously as possible, as previous experience had taught that our aborigines, 
while enjoying the novelty at first, soon tire of intensive work; difficulty is 
experienced in holding them, as is necessary for such investigations, for more than 
about ten days. During this short period routine anthropometric measurements, 
zoological observations, blood-grouping, routine and other photography, cinemato- 
graph records, phonograph records, genealogical data, plaster casting and many 
observations have to be carried out. 

The value of these prepared depéts, where most of the natives of a district may 
be temporarily aggregated, was again emphasized on this expedition. Any attempt 
to obtain the same amount and quality of material while travelling would be not 
only extremely difficult, but expensive in time and transport. 

The following details, supplied by those in charge of the various branches of 
investigation, indicate the scope of the work. 

Mr. N. B. Tindale registered and numbered each native in turn, and secured 
full sociological and other data on cards correspondingly numbered. It thus became 
necessary for all other members of the party merely to note the number of any 
aborigine dealt with. 

Professor J. B. Cleland, assisted by Professor T. Harvey Johnston, ascertained 
the blood groups of sixty-three natives, and cross-tested a number of native sera 
with native red cells. These individuals were also examined for pathological lesions 
and ectoparasites. The aboriginal names of a number of plants and animals were 
obtained, and their economic uses, if any. Finger prints and dermotoglyphs were 
also secured. 


Summary : 
Blood grouping, with reverging oe a - 63 individuals 
Cross-testing of native bloods .. ie ‘s -- 394 tests 
Dermotoglyphs of both hands se ar oe 48 individuals 
Finger prints ee Se “% os Ag ¥e 40 pe 
Examination of stools for parasites .. - ss 6 - 
Examination of skin for ectoparasites = ee 63 ~ 


Pathological, including dental, examinations. . a 55 is 
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Professor C. S. Hicks, assisted by Mr. J. O’Conner, reports that the previous 
metabolic work at Cockatoo Creek and Mt. Liebig showed that the naked aboriginal 
wasted heat during the cold nights, and that as the sun rose the metabolism showed 
up, until in the heat of the day it was up to 20% below the calculated value. Kata- 
thermometer values and skin temperatures, as well as respiratory quotient values, 
indicated that the metabolic adjustment in the native was rapid and elastic, while 
the low biood pressures recorded, combined with low cardiac rates rising with 
temperature, pointed to the necessity for making a study of the vasomotor and 
cardiomotor mechanism under similar conditions of temperature change. 

Unfortunately for this work, the weather at Ernabella was poor. The cold 
night-hot day cycle was replaced by wet weather, high humidity and cold winds. 
The results obtained represent the work done as occasion suited, and may be 
summarised as follows : 


Twenty-four natives were examined (a) in the early morning between 6 a.m. 
and 8 a.m. as they lay in their camps on the ground with no shelter, and (6) during 
the hottest part of the day, choosing for this purpose two hot days which occurred 
during the period. 

Surface area was estimated (a) by the height-weight formula of Benedict and 
Carpenter, and (b) by the sectional measurement method of Du Bois, and Pelidisic 
measurements were also computed. 

The surface temperature was mapped according to Benedict, using skin thermo- 
meters specially constructed for Sir Charles Martin. Our Cambridge thermostat 
was broken in transit, and the thermocouple could not be utilized. Wet and dry 
bulb and Kata readings were taken simultaneously with the examination, as were 
also pulse and respiration rates and blood pressures. Continuous records of pulse 
volume were made, using the Sahli volumbolograph of latest design. The results indi- 
cate as was hoped, a close correlation between pulse rate, pulse volume and surface 
temperature and Kata readings. It would appear that the low cardiac rates in the 
cold observed at Cockatoo Creek were associated with increased output per beat 
of heart, and that, as the temperature rises, blood is transferred to the cutaneous 
area for cooling, and thus removed from the muscle area in accordance with the need 
for less heat production. The striking feature of the results is the increase in radial 
pulse volume in an individual of more than four times. This adjustment is rapid, 
and carried out with ease by young and old. It indicates to some extent the basis 
of resistance to pulmonary congestive states, and the results may prove of value in 
functional pathology. 

This report is naturally incomplete, as much is yet to be done with the correlations 
before publication. This hemo-dynamic study, however, is a necessary sequel to 
the metabolic studies previously referred to. 

Graded exercise studies were carried out on some twenty-four natives, the 
effort being twenty knee bends at the rate of two per second. Recovery of pulse 
respiration and blood pressure was studied for four minutes. 


Summary : 
Blood pressure .. Ke os - se 7 48 
Pulse and respiration check .. afl - - - 48 
Skin temperature measurement et ée 480 
Graded exercise experiments involving ninety- six blood 
pressure and cardio-respiratory tests .. »4 se 24 
Pulse volume optimal pressure measurement i o» 2,400 


Double-checked body temperature measurement 
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Summary—Continued : 
Body surface area pelidisi measurement .. 400 
Kata thermometer measurement, complete with calculated 
wind velocity and cooling power ve F es 120 


Dr. H. Gray and Dr. C. J. Hackett measured sixty-one individuals (males, 
females and children) for fifty-three measurements, and on all these individuals 
made the following physical observations: nose, lips, ears, body scars, face-shape, 
hair tracts, dentition, eyes, skin colour, hair, eéc. 


Mr. H. M. Hale undertook the moulding of faces and busts in plaster of Paris, 
and the “ still’ photography. He found that, as on previous occasions, the aborigines 
proved ideal subjects for this work. With some assistance from Mr. Tindale, face 
moulds of four men and two women, and full busts of four men, were secured. The 
preparation of the busts occupied considerable time, as all hairy areas were, of 
necessity, moulded with a plastic compound backed with plaster, and were cast 
immediately on removal from the body. Data regarding colour of skin, eyes and 
hair, secured by the anthropometrists, are used when the casts are later coloured. 

Seventeen models of animals, made by the aborigines in clay and plasticene, 
were also moulded for permanent record. 

Standard photographs (at least full face and profile) of all natives dealt with 
were obtained, and numerous pictures were taken of three ceremonies near the camp. 


Dr. K. Fry made attempts to interest the natives in Porteus mazes and psycho- 
logical tests, but found that responses were so casual and distracted that they were 
of no value. Observations were, therefore, directed towards obtaining a vocabulary 
and the study of native customs, beliefs, games and technology. These studies 
were supported by the cinematography of ceremonies, sign language, hunting, games, 
the manufacture of spears by adults and children, and the making of wooden vessels 
and string. 

Cinema records of the walking and running gaits of men and women were made, 
and others illustrate incidents in the daily life of the natives. A new departure was 
the collecting of plasticene models manufactured spontaneously by the natives. 
Modelling is not a native art, but the primitive representations which resulted strongly 
suggest archeological types. 


PRELIMINARY REPORT ON FIELD WORK AMONG THE ABORIGINES OF 
THE NORTH-WEST OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, MAY 31st TO JuLy 30TH, 1933. 


By NorMAN B. TINDALE and C. J. HACKETT. 


Under the auspices of the Board for Anthropological Research of the University 
of Adelaide we left Adelaide on May 25th, 1933, in order to make examination of 
the aboriginal tribes inhabiting the reserves and adjacent areas in the far north-west 
of South Australia. 

From Oodnadatta we journeyed 280 miles by motor lorry to Ernabella, in the 
eastern Musgrave Ranges, where there is situated the homestead of Mr. S. Ferguson, 
a pastoral leaseholder. We were fortunate in securing the services of Mr. A. Brumby, 
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nephew of Mr. Ferguson, who provided an excellent string of camels and the necessary 
equipment for our journey. A fortnight was spent in studying two groups (134 
individuals) of natives who visited Ernabella to trade wild dog scalps. The larger 
of these groups of natives belonged to the Jankunzazara tribe, of the Musgrave 
Ranges, but some of the others were eastern Pitjanzara people. One of us (C. 
Hackett) carried out anthropometric observations on forty-one natives, and the 
other the routine sociological records and other data. Some pre-initiation ceremonies 
in progress were witnessed and recorded. During this period Brumby completed 
the gathering of equipment at Walta ljaru’kara in the Everard Range, and his native 
assistants prepared the camp for the August party. 

We left Ernabella on June 13th with a string of eighteen camels, carrying food 
and equipment for two months’ sojourn in the reserve. Our itinerary was as follows : 


Camp 1. Mouth of Glen Ferdinand. An early start was made the following 
morning, but we were delayed by camels throwing off their loads. Sixteen natives 
were encountered during the day’s march. 


Camp 2. Upsan Downs. This is newly established as the westernmost outpost 
of white occupation, and is based upon a well which had been sunk only a few weeks 
previously. From this place a visit was made to O’walina, an important native dry 
season water, now included in a pastoral lease. From Mt. Woodroffe many native 
waters were indicated to us, and a preliminary view obtained of some of the country 
afterwards traversed. 


Camp 3. Made at Erliwanjawanja. Owing to its large capacity this is one of 
the important dry season native waterholes on the south side of the Musgraves; 
it is situated a few miles outside the boundary of the reserve. Sixteen natives 
belonging to a group who did not desire to proceed further west with us were studied 
here during a stay of three days. On the fourth day it began to rain shortly after 
we had commenced loading up. Notwithstanding this, we travelled westwards to 
Konapandi, a temporary soak and native ceremonial ground, just east of the boundary 
of the reserve. The arrival from the west of 240 Pitjanzara natives who were 
gathering for initiation ceremonies, and the continuance of the rain, led us to stay at 
Konapandi for several days. We were permitted to observe all stages of the initiation 
ceremony, over a period of several days, on two boys, and were able to photograph 
all those phases which took place in daylight. 

On June 24th we left Konapandi, and travelling west along the south side of 
the Musgrave Ranges, entered the reserve. Approximately 120 natives followed 
us to Arukalanda (Camp 5), where the two newly initiated boys had also secretly 
repaired. After leaving Arukalanda we travelled rapidly for three days towards 
the Mann Ranges. Forty-one natives continued with us to Camp 6 at Meiti, but the 
rapid travelling soon caused about half of them to drop behind. A long day’s 
journey brought us to the Caroline (Ulkia, Camp 7), from whence we continued in a 
west-north-westerly direction over sand dunes covered with porcupine grass, to a 
small rock hole called Pudalja (Camp 8) near the west end of the Musgrave Range. 
This rock hole contained barely sufficient water for the natives who were following us. 
Another day’s journey westward along the foothills of the Musgrave Range and 
across the open mallee-covered plains in the direction of the Mann Range, brought 
us to a small granitic hill called Pital (Camp 9). This has small native rock holes 
upon which the natives depend for water when crossing from the Mann to the 
Musgrave Ranges. Straying camels delayed us here for half a day, and it was dark 
before we completed our journey to Umbukulu (Camp 10), some miles north-east of 
Day’s Gully (Peltadi). As local water supplies appeared sufficient for several days’ 
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stay, we continued our routine anthropometric work, while our native helpers 
searched for traces of the inhabitants. By long continued inspection of the horizon 
and observance of “ smokes,” they concluded that one group was south-west of 
Stevenson Peak, and that the main Mann Range group had travelled south-west 
towards the Tomkinson Range. Many scattered smokes to the south-east were 
interpreted as being due to the splitting up of the large groups left at Konapandi and 
Arukulanda. Having exhausted local water supplies we moved north-westward 
along the northern side of the Mann Range to Walal (Camp 11), some four miles 
north of Mt. Whinham. The following day we travelled west to Wankarei, north 
of Mt. Charles (Camp 12). We encountered a small family group who were travelling 
eastwards. They informed us of the whereabouts of others, and messengers were 
sent to find them. At this camp we were again delayed by straying camels. 


From Wankarei we pursued a tortuous course through passes in the massive 
gneiss ranges to a rock hole (Camp 13) called Analtakutjara, of approximately 120 
cubic feet capacity, which is typical of the waters upon which natives rely. After 
much rock débris had been cleared from the approach it became possible to water 
the camels by pouring the water down the face of the rock into a prepared basin at 
the foot. Numerous places of importance in Pitjanzara legends were seen during 
our sojourn in the Mann Ranges. This is an indication that the natives are here 
wandering in country which has been their own for some generations. 


Further wanderings in the ranges brought us, on July 7th, to Poka, or Trew Gap 
(Camp 14), where we settled down to detailed work. A group of some seventy natives 
soon joined us, chiefly belonging to the vicinity of Malara in the Tomkinson Range, 
and to the Western Mann Ranges and the country south of the Petermann Range. 
They proved to be interesting subjects for study. They indicated that a further 
group of Pitjanzara were moving about west of the Tomkinson Range. Detailed 
work brought the list of natives studied up to 129. Several imma laka ceremonies 
were witnessed and native legends transcribed. The camels strayed, and two were 
opisoned by eating emu bush (Duboisia hopwoodit). 


We left Poka on July 13th accompanied by about ninety natives who were 
going to Malara, and crossed to the south side of the Mann Range through Trew Gap. 
Cold boisterous winds blew from the south-west ; this made travelling unpleasant. 
Camp 15 was pitched at Pakiwandi, a native rock hole and soak five miles east of 
Trew Gap. The following day’s journey was made under leaden skies, with a cold 
wind blowing. Leaving the Tomkinson Range people behind us we continued east- 
ward, passing many important native places, to Kanpi (Camp 16), where there is a 
rough pass leading between Mts. Edwin and Berry to the north side of the Mann 
Range. 


Having parted with all but our own native staff we left the Mann Range, and 
travelling south-east, crossed broad plains with mallee, porcupine grass and kurrajongs 
to Kunamata, west of Mt. Kintore, where smokes had been seen. Camp 17 was a 
dry one in limestone country, with porcupine grass, mallee, and kurrajong trees. 
On the following day we crossed tracks of some fifty natives who had travelled 
westwards only a few days before. The native rock hole Kunamata is the totem 
place of the ancestral fig (ili) being. A native family met here informed us that the 
large assemblage at Karapandi had dispersed in family groups in the “ sandhill 
country.” We therefore continued our journey eastward along the north side of 
the Kintore to a small native rock hole (capacity, perhaps 30 gallons) called Wilu- 
wiluru. Here we obtained very useful records regarding the methods of utilization 
of kurrajong seeds as food. 
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The following day we travelled over wide plains with open kurrajong, mallee 
and porcupine, and camped in the sandhills west of Mt. Crombie. A short trip 
under rainy skies brought us on the following day to Ulpara (Camp 21) on the northern 
side of Mt. Crombie. Smokes to the north-east led us across a region of parallel 
sand dunes towards Penandi, the main rock hole on Mt. Harriet, for it was now 
essential that natives should be gathered for the main party to work upon at Ernabella. 
A small group of natives whom we met indicated the presence of a large camp of 
natives south of Mt. Crombie. With riding camels and a native boy, one of us 
therefore left Camp 22 in the sandhills south of Penandi and travelled vid Itjarano 
where a small camp was located, to a small rock hole called Pundi, approximately 
twelve miles south-south-east of Mt. Crombie, where about thirty natives were seen. 
They had been attracted there by a “ dogger,” whose camel tracks and camp we 
observed more than thirty miles within the bounds of the reserve. In the absence 
of the owner, the camp was in charge of a native. 


Heavy rain and adverse propaganda prevented our obtaining more than three 
family groups (seventeen persons). Useful notes on native methods of travel and 
hunting during rain were obtained during the return to Camp 23 at Penandi (Mt. 
Harriet). A further excursion on riding camels led to the discovery of another 
family group of fifteen persons towards Mt. Caroline. 


On July 25th thirty natives had been gathered, but the same adverse propaganda 
by the “ dogger,” who was competing for their services, rendered our endeavours 
futile, and only seven (five youths and two children) eventually accompanied us 
across the sandhill region (Camp 24) to Konapandi (Camp 25), where further natives 
were encountered. Our followers soon increased to twenty-seven, and after native 
messengers had been sent to all possible native camps and to Messrs. J. Lennon and 
P. Connelly, who willingly co-operated with us, our efforts to obtain natives were 
rendered successful. The rest of the return journey vid Erliwanjawanja (Camp 26), 
Upsan Downs (Camp 27) and the mouth of Glen Ferdinand (Camp 28) was uneventful. 
We arrived at Ermabella on Sunday, July 30th, and after packing specimens and gear 
for car transport, continued the gathering of rations and preparations for the advent 
of the larger party, which reached Ernabella on August 7th. 


Summaries : 


The detailed anthropometric work carried out by Dr. C. J. Hackett during the 
period May 31st-July 30th, 1933, may be summarized as follows : 

123 individuals were dealt with. 

45 anthropometric observations were carried out on each individual. 

On 117 individuals general physical and anthropological observations were 
made, ¢é.g., eyes, skin, colour, hair, nose, mouth, ears, efc. 

23 individuals were tested for blood grouping. 

50 individuals, dermotoglyphs from both hands were taken. 

Gross pathological conditions were noted, especial interest being taken in the 
malady known as “ minki”’ or “ larakintja.” 

The results are now being prepared for publication. 


The work of Mr. N. B. Tindale during the period May 31st-July 30th, 1933, 
included : 
129 routine sociological data cards were prepared, each involving the obtaining 
of 33 statements. Each individual was photographed. 
207 native waterholes and totemic places were localized. 
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Three native texts, outlines of other legends in English, and the song series 
relating to ten ceremonies, were detailed. Grammatical notes and a 
vocabulary of 824 words were prepared. The social organization and 
kinship systems of the Pitjanzara and Jankunzazara were obtained, and 
one initiation and nine other ceremonies witnessed. 1,450 feet of cinemato- 
gtaphic film was exposed. Series of animals and plants of ethnological 
interest and the associated data were obtained. A long series (not yet 
unpacked) of ethnological objects were secured for the South Australian 
Museum.? 





1This anthropological expedition was made possible mainly by a grant from the 
Australian National Research Council. 
J 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Mr. R. L. Sharp is progressing in his work (social and physical anthropology) 
amongst the natives of the Mitchell River area, Cape York Peninsula. Before going 
there he spent a useful ten days at Cowal Creek, in the extreme north of the Peninsula. 

Miss Wedgwood is in the thick of work at Manam Island, New Guinea. 

Dr. Hogbin has transferred from Guadalcanal to Malaita, where he has com- 
menced work. 

Mr. Bell will be returning from Tanga in November. 

Mr. Todd is well settled at Moewehafen. 

Mr. Strehlow is now amongst the Southern Aranda continuing his linguistic 
studies. 

The Adelaide University Anthropological Expedition to the north-west of South 
Australia has returned. Mr. N. B. Tindale and Dr. Cecil Hackett went as far as the 
Mann Ranges, while the rest of the party joined them on their return at Ernabella 
Creek in the Musgrave Ranges. A short period of intensive work was spent there. 

Miss O. M. Pink has just left for field work in social anthropology in Central 
Australia. She will continue work begun on a previous visit a few months ago. 

Professor Harold Davies, of Adelaide, spent some time during Trinity term in 
the Department of Anthropology, examining the gramophone records made by field 
workers in various regions. 

Miss Ursula McConnel has returned, having spent two years abroad, mainly in 
America, on a Rockefeller Fellowship. Miss McConnel’s work abroad included some 
research in the field amongst the American Indians. She hopes to begin field work 
in North Australia in a few months. 

Professor and Mrs. Thurnwald spent part of August and September in Sydney 
preparing for field work in the Solomon Islands and in New Guinea. They will be 
working under the auspices of the Australian National Research Council. 

Dr. Margaret Mead has returned to America, and Mr. Gregory Bateson to 
Cambridge, England. Dr. Reo Fortune is remaining for some time longer in Sydney. 
All three gave lectures to the Anthropological Society. Dr. Fortune and Mrs. 
Fortune (Dr. Margaret Mead) have contributed articles to this issue of Oceania. 

Mr. Groves is hard at work in Tabar, off the coast of New Ireland. 


Under the auspices of the Sydney University Extension Board a series of broad- 
cast talks has been arranged by Dr. A. P. Elkin. The speakers are Mr. W. E. H. 
Stanner, Miss Elsie Bramell, Rev. J. W. Burton, and Dr. Elkin. The subjects are 
“‘ The Four Worlds of Man,” “ The Social Life of the Australian Aborigines,” ‘‘ The 
Secret Life of the Australian Aborigines,’’ “The Natives of Papua,” “ The 
Melanesians,”’ “‘ The Polynesians,” and ‘‘ The Practical Value of Anthropology.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of Oceania. 
Sir, 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF A PRIMITIVE PEOPLE. 

Dr. A. P. Elkin’s recent review of my book “ The Psychology of a Primitive 
People ” was unusually thorough, and as it was written from the standpoint of one 
whose studies of the Australian aborigines have been more intimate and comprehensive 
than any living anthropologist, its criticisms should carry weight. I regard it as a 
high compliment that he should have considered my conclusions worthy of a thirteen 
page review. 


It is not for the purposes of controversy that I would like to discuss briefly some 
of his points of criticism, but rather with the aim of clarifying some of the issues. 
The following seem to be the most important matters of disagreement between us. 

(1) Government. After summarizing my views as regards the importance of 
“old man government ”’ in Australia, Dr. Elkin suggests that it is not necessary to 
infer that the system was evolved in response to desert conditions and that the 
general nomadic life rendered necessary by the absence of agriculture was sufficient 
to account for it. To my mind the absence of agriculture may be ascribed to the 
conditions prevalent in Australia. The immense area of arid or semi-arid land, the 
lack of animals that could serve as beasts of burden, the absence of waterways that 
might facilitate intercommunication, the dearth of cultivatable plants, together 
made up an environment where population must be scanty, where inter-tribal warfare 
was almost lacking, and where the system of dominance of the elders, even if not 
first evolved there, consequently flourished to a degree not found in the other 
continents. Under such conditions also the value of socially unifying expedients 
to be found in primitive customs was greatly enhanced. 

(2) Totemism. In my discussion of features of Australian totemism which had 
this socially unifying effect, Dr. Elkin does not agree with my statement that where 
food supplies are more plentiful, the meaning of totemism diminishes or changes. 
He points out that increase ceremonies occur very generally, and that the taboo on 
the ritually-increased totem is not observed among certain desert tribes, though it is 
attached to the matrilineal or social clan totem. Following Frazer, I had regarded 
the taboo on eating the totem “ a self-denying ordinance,” although disagreeing with 
him that the prevalence of voluntary restrictions on the food supply in the central 
tribes as compared with the decay of these restrictions in the coastal tribes was 
evidence of the backwardness of the central natives. Frazer, like myself, was, of 
course, relying on Spencer’s statements such as that the Mbanbiuma or increase 
ceremonies “‘ are best developed in the Arunta and neighbouring tribes occupying the 
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very centre of the continent, but are widely met with elsewhere, and it is quite 
probable that in some form or another they once existed over the greater part of the 
continent.”” (The Arunta, Vol. I, p. 147; Northern Tribes, p. 311 ff.) This is 
equivalent to a change or diminishing in importance. However, the main point is 
that the responsibility for carrying out the increase ceremonies, plus the tabus on 
killing or eating the totemic object, does make for the inter-dependence of tribal 
groups, and with this view Dr. Elkin seems to agree. 


(3) Marriage Restrictions. With regard to the marriage divisions, Dr. Elkin 
quotes my opinion that this system tended to lessen the competition among the elders 
for wives, and that the most complex system is found in the desert regions. In 
adverse comment on these statements he cites the case of the Aluridja, who live 
in the worst conditions and who have no marriage classes whatever. But whether 
marriage be regulated by the section or sub-section system, or merely by exogamic 
kinship groups, the fact seems to remain, as so frequently observed, that it makes for 
the advantage of the old men in securing wives. Hence I believe my statement should 
stand, viz., that the marriage regulatory system serves “as a means not only of 
conserving the privileges of authority, but of also diminishing conflicts among those 
in authority.” It was the latter observation which was my own contribution to the 
subject, and I think it is incontrovertible that whether the kinship group or the 
named sub-section is in vogue the old men of each marriage division are freed from 
competition with the elders of the other divisions. 


With regard to the relative complexity of the eight sub-section system, Dr. Elkin 
justly remarks that it does not increase complexity, but rather decreases it. The 
system, however, gua system, may be more complex if it has eight divisions instead 
of two or four, and yet render the regulation of marriage simpler. Ifso, and I believe 
Dr. Elkin is right, could its use not be considered another proof of higher social 
intelligence in the tribes that apply it ? 

As regards Dr. Elkin’s opinion that the north-west was the point of origin and 
dispersion of these customs rather than the centre—I am quite willing to yield the 
point. Instead of saying that the distinctive social patterns were evolved in the 
desert, I would say, then, that their greatest value as adaptations to environmental 
conditions appeared when set up among the desert tribes. The marriage system was, 
of course, only a part of the distinctive Australian social patterns. 

(4) Initiation Rites. In discussing the theory that the severity of the initiation 
rites had the effect of strengthening the bonds of tribal membership, thus acting as a 
check on social disintegration, Dr. Elkin remarks that “‘ surely social cohesion is just 
as important in the fertile regions as in the desert.”” I do not think I would agree 
with this statement, but even if social cohesion is not more important under desert 
conditions, it is certainly more difficult to attain. 


(5) Churinga. Incalling in question my observation as to the greater complexity 
of beliefs and practices associated with the churinga in the centre Dr. Elkin is also at 
variance with Spencer, who remarks: ‘‘ The.churinga may be said to be distinctive 
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of the Arunta and the Kaitish, and to dwindle in importance as we pass northward 
until, amongst the coastal tribes, they are used only during initiation.” (Native 
Tribes of the Northern Territory of Australia, pp. 21, 211; Northern Tribes, p. 281.) 
Spencer, however, did not visit Dampier Land, but his statement was in line with 
my own observations. there. 

(6) Intelligence of the Aborigines. In Dr. Elkin’s experience the central natives 
did not show up favourably in comparison with those of the north-west, but I would 
suggest that judgments formed through sociological investigations would be less 
objective and less direct than those founded on my experiments. It is true, as 
Dr. Elkin points out, that I was by no means wholly satisfied with the test results, 
but that does not mean that they were of little or no value. A theory may be held 
to be reasonably established even if the evidence is not wholly acceptable. My chief 
criticism of the tests was that it was difficult to assess the handicaps under which 
the aborigines laboured as compared with other racial groups, but when groups of 
aborigines were compared among themselves these handicaps tended to affect both 
groups equally. 

With regard to this last statement Dr. Elkin believes that the Arunta had an 
advantage because their language, and not “ pidgin English,” had been the medium 
of communication between them and the whites, so that they would have “‘ a much 
better understanding of civilized modes of thought and attitudes to life” than the 
Beagle Bay natives. This is, I am afraid, a doubtful assumption. In any case, the 
tests involved these modes and attitudes to a very limited extent, and the instructions 
were given to the central natives, not in Arunta, but in pidgin English. In addition, 
the Beagle Bay group lived within a hundred miles of a town of a couple of thousand 
inhabitants, contact being kept up through weekly trips of a motor truck to Broome 
and through a mission lugger plying along the coast ; in addition, some of the natives 
had worked with whites, and the industrial work was more varied than at Hermanns- 
burg, so that advantages, if any, with regard to civilization rested with the coastal 
natives. Yet their test performance was almost consistently inferior to that of the 
central natives. 

Finally, with regard to the suggested inadaptability of the blacks to civilization, 
I would agree with Dr. Elkin that all individuals are not similarly retarded in 
intelligence, and that some may equal average white status. My statement, however, 
referred to Australian aborigines as a race. I may add that my unfavourable 
prognosis was reached most unwillingly, as I had formed the highest opinion of the 
social intelligence displayed by the natives in their own environment. I had also 
come to admire the personal qualities of many of these primitive people. If, in the 
future, a wiser educational and social treatment of the natives results in advances in 
civilization beyond the point indicated by their apparent intellectual capacity, then 
no one would be more delighted than myself to find my prognostications wrong. But, 
considering the available evidence, I do not anticipate any such disproof of my 
conclusions, however welcome, from sentimental reasons, that disproof would be. 


Honolulu. August 22, 1933. STANLEY D. PORTEUS 
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To the Editor of Oceania. 
Sir, 

A misunderstanding has occurred in the translation of the phonetic symbols 
of the manuscript of my paper “ Body and Soul ” into the phonetic system of Oceania. 
The letter “7” in my manuscript was intended to convey the sound of “ y” as in 
young. The letters ‘‘ dz ” appearing in the published paper should be read, therefore, 
as representing this ‘‘ y ” sound, except in the words hutindzinayi, knandza, dzinti, 
Indzeringera, alknarind 31, and kaldzu, in which cases the letters “ dj ’’ were used in 
my manuscript. 

Also, an initial letter “” has been omitted in the published paper from the 
words dzinada and dzinani on page 249, dzinand3zi (twice) and dzinani on page 250, 
and dzinara on page 254. Also, Ngera on page 250 should read Ngura. Nuritju- 
kurpa on page 255 should be Nguritjukurpa. A sign of equivalence should appear 
between the words naioko and “to me” on the same page. 

Recently I have found a remarkable analogy to the dream-visions of the native 
women in the autobiography of Isodora Duncan (My Life: Victor Gollancz Ltd., 
London, 1928). On page 202 of that work appears the following statement :“‘ Shortly 
after, I discovered—and there could not be the slightest doubt about it—that I 
was pregnant, I dreamed that Ellen Terry appeared to me in a shimmering gown, 
such as she wore in Imogene, leading by the hand a little blonde child, a little girl, 
who resembled her exactly . . . From that moment I knew what was coming to me 
out of the shadowy world of Nothingness before Birth. Such a child would come, 
to bring me joy and sorrow.” On page 252 the realization of a second pregnancy is 
described as follows: ‘‘ One day I went into the Cathedral of St. Marco, and was 
sitting there alone, gazing at the blue and gold of the dome, when suddenly it seemed 
to me that I saw the face of a little boy, but it was also the face of an angel with 
great blue eyes and an aureole of golden hair.”” The sex and appearance of the two 
children corresponded to the dream and hallucination of the mother. 

Yours, etc., 
Adelaide. 21.6.1933. H. K. FRY. 
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REVIEWS 


The Psychology of Laughter: A Study in Social Adaptation. By Ralph Piddington. 
Figurehead. 1933. Pp. 227. Price 10/6 (in England). 

This book gives in an extensive appendix a summary of nearly sixty theories of 
the psychology of laughter. The body of the work contains another in which the 
emphasis is laid upon the social conditioning of laughter. From observations made 
on infants, idiots and the great apes, elementary biological laughter is concluded to 
occur in situations which are pleasant and call for no bodily response. The ludicrous 
is defined as the expression of two conflicting evaluations in the social order which 
both apply to a situation, one of which is disposed of with ease by laughter, the 
biological expression of ease, as weeping is the biological expression of extreme 
uneasiness. The author develops the theory of the conflicting evaluations in the 
social order to indicate a high point of uneasiness in their conflict, and then invokes 
a law of psychic compensation, or exaggeration of the opposite character (which is 
certainly not a rigid or a certain law) to show how an uneasy situation is resolved by a 
biological expression of ease. This laughter of uneasy ease is one variant of laughter, 
and the most paradoxical ; the author uses it as a general theory of laughter, and so 
invites a charge of partiality. We are not given a good positive study of humour 
and of the ludicrous in the concrete. 

R. F. FORTUNE 


Life in Lesu: The Study of a Melanesian Society in New Ireland. By Hortense 
Powdermaker, with a Foreword by Dr. Clark Wissler. Williams and 
Norgate Ltd. London. 1933. Pp. 325. 

As Dr. Wissler says in his brief foreword to this book by Miss Powdermaker, 

“ naturally, one may expect a woman to get the other side of the case, especially to 

acquire more of the primitive woman’s point of view ; and so it is that the volume 

before us presents a wealth of information on childhood, birth, marriage, and other 
intimate phases of native life.’”’ The social organization is exogamous matrilineal 
dual division, cross-cousin marriage forbidden, daughters of cross-cousin marriage 
enjoined. There are boys’ initiation rites where the boys are circumcised and carvings 
are shown to them, these proceedings being secreted from the women. The common 
ritual idiom at birth, pregnancy and wedding rites is playful fighting between women 
of opposite moieties. In sexual matters custom is fairly free. Girls are married 
shortly after first menstruation, collect shell money from their lovers, and give it 
to their husbands. Some husbands are jealous, under these conditions, and some 
are not. Indeed, the one and the same husband may be jealous at one time, but not 
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at another. Under either circumstance the custom is maintained. The conclusion 
is that ‘‘ in the sexual life of these Melanesians occurs the interplay of instincts, 
emotions and sentiments which appear to be universal.” In other words, nothing 
new is to be learned in the conclusion. The reviewer is not as certain of this as the 
author. Difference in institutions does mould difference in emotions and sentiments, 
and one feels that Miss Powdermaker has missed the points of difference. 

The sociology of work, of gift exchange, and of the few rites-de-passage is well 
covered. But the society has apparently no prominent special development, either 
in social organization, magic, religion or in rites-de-passage. It seems that life in Lesu 
is dull enough, apart from work, dancing and sex, all of which activities yield no new 
theoretical contribution, nor yet strengthen any old one. Apart from the treatment 
of the kinship terms the book is well written, using short, vivid sentences containing 
plenty of concrete illustration. The work is conscientious, however far it fails to 
reach a standard which has been set in Melanesian field work. In justice to the 
author it seems to be certain that Lesu represents a society without strong stresses, 
such stresses as might throw up finer points for the conscientious field worker. In 
fact, the absence of strength of stress is itself well documented in the course of the 
book, and it gives Lesu a distinctive tone in the Melanesia that we know. 


R. F. FORTUNE 
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